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Cuapter 1X—Continued. 

Mrs. Burr and her husband reéntered the par- 
lor. She sat down in her little rockimg-chalr be- 
fore the fire, swaying thoughtfully to and fro, 
Mr. Burr strode up and down the room, grum- 
bling to himself—“ Pish ! Pshaw! Confounded 
awkward business!” &c. At length, striding up 
to his wife, he said— 

“T gay, wife, she'll have to get away from here 
That fellow will be down on 
the scent bright and early to-morrow morning; 

if twas only the woman, she could lie quiet till 
it was over; but that little chap can’t be kept 
still by a troop of horse and foot, I’ll warrant 

\me; he’ll bring it all out, popping his head out 
% gome window or door. A pretty kettle of fish 
it Wald be for me, too! to be caught with them 
both here, just new! No—they’ll have to be got 
off to-night!” 

“To-aight! How is it possible—where to?” 

“Wil, [ know pretty well where to,” said the 
Senator, heginning to put on his boots with a 
reflective ah; and stopping when his leg was half 
in, he embradq his knee with both hands, and 
seemed to go off\, deep meditation. “ It’s a con- 
founded awkward, gly business,” said he, at last, 
beginning to tug at\js boot-straps again, “ and 
that’s a fact!”  Afterone boot was fairly on, 
the Senator sat with the ther in his hand, pro- 
foundly studying the figure ‘of the carpet. “It 
will have to be done, though, for aught I see; hang 
it all!” and he drew the other bootanxiously on, 
and looked out of the window. 

Now, little Mrs. Burr was a discreet Wuman—a 
woman who never in her life said, “I told you go!” 
and on the present occasion, though pretty well 
aware of the shape her husband’s meditations were 
taking, she very prudently forbore to meddle with 
them, only sat very quietly in her chair, and 
looked quite ready to hear her liege lord’s inten- 
tions, when he should think proper to utter them. 

“You see,” he said, “there’s my old client, 
Van Trompe, has come over from Kentucky, and 
set all his slaves free, and he has bought a place 
seven miles up the creek, here, back in the woods, 
where nobody goes, unless they go on purpose; 
and it’s a place that isn’t found ina hurry. There 
she’d be safe enough; but the plague of the thing 
is, nobody could drive a carriage there to-night, 
but me.” 

“Why not? Cudjoe is an excellent driver.” 

“ Aye, aye, but here it is. The creek has to 
be crossed twice ; and the second crossing Is quite 
dangerous, unless one knows it as I do. I have 
crossed it a hundred times on horseback, and 
know exactly the turns to take. And so you see 
there’s no help for it. Cudjoe must put in the 
horses as quietly as may be about twelve o’clock, 
and |’|l take her over; and then, to give color to 
the matter, he must carry me on to the next 
tavern, to take the stage for Columbus, that 
comes by about three or four, and so it will look 
as if I had had the carriage only for that. I shall 
get into business bright and early in the morning. 
But I’m thinking I shall feel rather cheap there, 
after all that’s been said and done; but hang it, 
I can’t help it.” 

“ Your heart is better than your head in this 
case, John,” said the wife, laying her little white 
hand on his. “ Could I ever have loved you, had 
I not known you better than you know yourself!” 
and the little woman looked so handsome, with 
the tears sparkling in her eyes, that the Senator 
thought he must be a decidedly clever fellow, to 
get such a pretty creature into such a passionate 
admiration of him ; and so what could he do but 
walk off soberly, to see about the carriage. At 
the door, however, he stopped a moment, and then 
coming back, he said, with some hesitation— 

“Mary, I don’t know how you’d feel about it, 
but there’s that drawer full of things—of—of— 
poor little Henry’s!” So saying, he turned 
quickly on his heel, and shut the door after him. 

His wife opened the little bed-room door adjoin- 
ing her room, and, taking the candle, set it down 
on the top of a bureau there; then from a small 
recess she took a key, and put it thoughtfully in 
the lock of a drawer, and made a sudden pause— 
while the two boys, who, boy like, had followed 
close on her heels, stood looking, with silent, sig- 
nificant glances at their mother. And oh! 
mother that reads this, has there never been in 
your house a drawer, or a closet, the opening of 
which has been to you like the opening again of a 
little grave? Ah! happy mother that you are, 
if it has not been so! 

Mrs. Burr slowly opened the drawer; there 
Were little coats of many a form and pattern, piles 
of aprons, and rows of small stockings ; and even 
@ pair of little shoes, worn and rubbed at the 
toes, were peeping from the folds of a paper. 
There was a toy horse and wagon, a top, a ball— 
memorials gathered with many a tear, and many 
a heartbreak! She set down by the drawer, and 
leaning her head on her hands over it, wept till 
the tears fell through her fingers into the drawer ; 
then suddenly raising her head, she began, with 
nervous haste, selecting the plainest and most 
substantial articles, and gathering them into a 
bundle— 

“ Mamma,” said one of the boys, softly touch- 
ing her arm, “are you going to give away those 
things ?” 

“ My dear boys,” she said, gently and earnest- 
ly, “if our own dear, loving little Henry looks 
down from Heaven, he would be glad to have us 
do this, I could not find it in my heart to give 
them away to any common person—to anybody 
that was happy; but I give them to a mother 
more heart-broken and sorrowful than I am; and 
I hope God will send his blessing with them !” 

There are in this world blessed souls, whose 
sorrows all spring up into joys for others—whose 
earthly hopes laid in the grave with many tears, 
are the seed from which spring healing flowers 
and balm for |the desolate and the distressed. 
Among such was the delicate woman who sits 
there by the lamp, dropping slow tears, while she 
Prepares the memorials of her own lost one for 
the outcast wanderer. 

»After a while, Mrs. Burr opened a wardrobe, 
and, taking from thence a plain serviceable dress 

or two, she sat down busily to her work-table, 
and, with needle, scissors, and thimble, at hand, 
quietly commenced the “letting down” process 
Which her husband had recommended, and con- 
tinued busily at it till the old clock in the corner 
struck twelve, and she heard the low rattling of 
Wheels at the door. 

“Mary,” said her husband, coming in, with 
‘his overcoat.in hig hand, “you must wake ber 
‘SP Row—we must be off.” gi 


Mrs. Burr hastily deposited the various articles 
she had collected in a small plain trank, and lock- 
ing it, desired her husband to see it in the car- 
riage, and then proceeded to call the woman. 
Soon, arrayed in a cloak, bonnet, and shawl, that 
had belonged to her benefactress, she appeared at 
the door with her child in her arms. Mr. Burr 
hurried her into the carriage, and Mrs. Burr 
pressed on after her to the carriage steps. Eliza 
leaned out of the carriage, and putout her hand— 
a hand as soft and beautiful as was given in re- 
turn. She fixed her large, dark eyes, full of ear- 
nest meaning, on Mrs. Burr’s face, and seemed 
going to speak. Her lips moved—she tried once 
or twice, but there was no sound—and pointing 
upward, with a look never to be forgotten, she 
fell back in the seat, and covered her face. The 
door was shut, and the carriage drove on. 

What a situation now for a patriotic Sen- 
ator, that had been all the week before spurring 
up the Legislature of his native State to pass 
more stringent resolutions against escaping fugi- 
tives, their harborers and abettors! Our g 
Senator in his native State had not been exceeded 
by any of his brethren at Waghington, in the sort 
of eloquence which has won for them immortal re- 
nown! Howsublimely he had sat with his hands 
in his pockets, and scouted all sentimental weak- 
ness of those who would put the welfare of a few 
miserable fugitives before great State interests! 
He was ac bold aca lion about it,and “ mightily 
convineed” not only himself, but everybody that 
heard him; but then his idea of a fugitive was 
only an idea of the letters that spell the word— 
or at the most, the image of a little newspaper 
picture of a man with a stick and bundle, with 
“ Ran away from the subscriber” under it. The 
magic of the real presence of distress, the implor- 
ing human eye, the frail, trembling human hand, 
the despairing appeal of helpless agony—these he 
had never tried; he had never thought that a fu- 
gitive might be a hapless mother, a defenceless 
child—like that one which was now wearing his 
lost boy’s little well-known cap; and so, as our 
poor Senator was not stone or steel—as he was a 
man, and a downright noble-hearted one, too—he 
was, as everybody must see, in a sad case for his 
patriotism. And you need not exult over him, 
good brother of the Southern States, for we have 
some inklings that many of you, under similar 
circumstances, would not do much better. We 
have reason to know, in Kentucky, as in Missis- 
sippi, are noble and generous hearts, to whom 
never was tale of suffering told in vain. Ah! 
good brother! is it fair for you to expect of us 
services which your own brave, honorable heart 
would not allow you to render, were you in our 
place ? 

Be that as it m:y,if our good Senator was a 

political sinner, he was in a fair to expiate it by 
his night’s penance. There had been a long 
continuous period of rainy weather, and the soft, 
rich earth of Ohio, as every one knows, is admi- 
rably suited to the manufacture of mud—and the 
road was an Ohio railroad of the good old times. 
“ And pray, what sort of a road may that be?” 
says some Eastern traveller, who has been accus- 
tomed to connect no ideas with a railroad but 
those of smoothness or speed. 
Know, then, innocent Eastern friend, that in 
benighted regions of the West, where the mud is 
of unfathomable and sublime depth, roads are 
made of round rough logs, arranged transversely 
side by side, and coated over in their pristine 
freshness with earth, turf, and whetsoever may 
come to hand, and then the rejoicing native calleth 
it a road, and straightway essayeth to ride there- 
upon. In process of time the rains wash off all 
the turf and grass aforesaid, move the logs hither 
and thither, ‘in picturesque positions, up, down, 
and crosswise, with divers chasms and ruts of 
black mud intervening. Over such a road as this 
our Senator went stumbling along, making moral 
reflections as continuously as under the circum- 
stances could be expected—the carriage proceed- 
ing along much as follows—bump! bump! bump! 
slush! down in the mud! and the Senator, woman, 
and child, reversing their positions so suddenly as 
to come without any accurate adjustment against 
the windows of the down hill side. Carriage 
sticks fast, while Cudjoe on the outside is heard 
making a great muster among the horses. After 
various Ineffectual pullings and twitchings, justas 
the Senator is losing all patiénce,the carriage 
suddenly rights itself with a bounce, two front 
wheels go down into another abyss, and Senator, 
woman, and child, all tamble promiscuously on to 
the front seat—Senator’s hat is jammed over his 
eyes and nose quite unceremoniously, and he con- 
siders himself fairly extinguished; child cries, 
and Cudjoe on the outside delivers animated ad- 
dresses to the horses, who are kicking and floun- 
dering and straining under repeated cracks of 
the whip. Carriage springs up with another 
bounce ; down go the hind wheels; Senator, wo- 
man, and child, fly over on to the back seat, his el- 
bows encountering her bonnet, and both her feet 
being jammed into his hat, which flies off in the 
concussion. After a few moments the “ slough” 
is passed, and the horses stop, panting; the Sena- 
tor finds his hat, the woman straightens her bon- 
net and hushes her. child, and they brace ‘them- 
selves firmly for what is yet to come. For a while 
only the continuous bump! bump! intermingled 
just by way of variety with divers side plunges 
and compound shakes, and they begin to flatter 
themselves that they are not so badly off, after all. 
At last, with a square plunge, which puts all on 
to their feet, and then down into their seats with 
incredible quickness, the carriage stops—and after 
much outside commotion, Cudjoe appears at the 
door: 

* Please, sir, it’s powerful bad spot, this yer. I 
don’t know how we’s to get clar out. I’m a think- 
in we'll have to be a gettin rails.” 

The Senator despairingly steps out, picking gin- 
gerly for some firm foothold ; down goes one foot 
an immeasurable depth—he tries to pull it up, 
loses his balaace, and tumbles over into the mud, 
and is fished out in a very despairing condition 
by Cudjoe. 

But we forbear, out of sympathy to our read- 
ers’ bones. Western travellers, who have be- 
guiled the midnight hour in the interesting pro- 
cess of pulling down rail fences, to pry their car- 
riages out of mud holes, will have a respectful 
and mournful sympathy with our unfortunate 
hero. We beg them to drop a silent tear, and 


on. 
Pot was full late in the night when the carriage 
emerged, dripping and bespattered, out of the 
creek, and stood at the door of a large farm- 
house. 

It took no inconsiderable perseverance to 
arouse the inmates; but at last the respectable 
proprietor appeared, and undid the door. He 
was a great, tall, bristling Orson of a fellow, full 
six feet and some inches in his stockings, and ar- 
rayed in a red flannel hunting shirt. A very 
heavy mat of sandy hair in a decidedly tousled 
condition, and a beard of some days’ growth, gave 
the worthy man an appearance, to say the least, 
not particularly prepossessing. He stood for a 
few minutes holding the candle aloft, and blink- 
ing on our travellers with a dismal and mystified 
expression that was truly ludicrous. It cost some 
effort of our Senator to induce him to compre- 
hend the case fully; and while he is doing his 
best at that, we shall give him a little introduc- 
tion to our readers. 

Honest old John Van Trompe was once quite 
a considerable landholder and slave-owner in the 
State of Kentucky. Having “nothing of the 
bear about him but the skin,” and being gifted 
by Nature with a grest, honest, just heart, quite 
equal to his gigantic frame, he had been for some 
years witnessing with repressed uneasiness the 
workings of a system equally bad for oppressor 
and oppressed. At last, one day, John’s great 
heart had swellec altogether too big to wear his 
bonds any longer; #0 he just took his pocket-book 
out of his desk, and went-over into Ohio, and 
bought a quarter of a township of good, rich land, 
made out free papers for all his people—men, wo- 
men, and children—packed them up in wagons, 
and sent them off to settle down; and then honest 
John turned his face up the creek, and sat quietly 
down on a snug, retired farm, to enjoy his con- 
science and his reflections. 

* Are you the man that will shelter a poor 
woman and child from slave-catchers?” said the 
Senator, explicitly. 

“Ty vather think 1 am,” said honest John, with 
some considerable emphasis. 

“| thought 80,” said the Senator. 

“If there’s anybody comes,” said the good man, 
stretching his tall, muscular form upward, “ why 
here I’m ready for him; and I’ve got seven sons, 
each six foot high, and they’ll be ready for ’em. 
Give our to ’em,” said John ; “ tell ’em 
it’s no matter how soon they call—make no kinder 
difference to us,” said John, running his fingers 
through the shock of hair that thatched his head, 
and bursting out into a great laugh. 

WwW aded, and spiritless, Eliza dragged 
herself up Soane door, with her child lying in a 
heavy sleep on her arm. The great, rough man 
held the candle to her face, and uttering a kind 
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He took down a lamp, and lighting it, set it upon 
the table, and then addressed himself to Eliza. 

“ Now I say. gal, you needn’t be a bit afeard, 
let who will come here. I’m up to all that sort 
o’ thing, said he, pointing to two or three goodly 
rifles over the mantel-piece ; and most people that 
know me know that ’twouldn’t be healthy to try 
to get anybody out o’ my house when I’m agin it. 
So now you jist go to sleep now, as quiet as if yer 
mother was a rockin ye,” said he, as he shut the 
door. 

“ Why, this is an uncommon handsome un,” he 
said to the Senator. Ah, well! handsome uns has 
the greatest cause to run, sometimes, if they has 
any kind o’ feelin, such as decent women should. 
I know all about that.” 

- The Senator in a few words briefly explained 
Eliza’s history. 

“Oh! ou! aw! now, I want to know,” said the 
good man pitifully, “sho! now sho! That’s na- 
tur now! poor crittur! hunted down now like a 
deer! hunted down! jest for havin natural feel- 
ins, and doin what no kind o’ mother could help 
a-doin! I teli ye what, these yer things make 
me come the nighest to swearin now 0’ most any- 
thing,” said honest John, as he wiped his eyes 
with the back of a great, freckled, yellow hand. 
“T tell yer what, stranger, it was years and years 
before Vd jine the church, cause“the ministers 
round in our parts used to preach that the Bible 
| went in for theae ere out T courdn’t 
be up to em with their Greek and Hebrew, and 
so I took up agin ’em, Bible and all. I never 
jined the church till I found a minister that was 
up to ’em all, in Greek and all that, and he said 
right the contrary; and then I took right hold, 
and jined the church—I did now, fact,” said 
John, who had been all this time uncorking some 
very frisky bottled cider, which at this juncture 
he presented. 

“Ye'd better jest put up here, now, till day- 
light,” said he, heartily, “and I'll call up the old 
woman, and have a bed got ready for you in no 
time.” 

“Thank you, my good friend,” said the Sena- 
tor, “I must be along, to take the night stage for 
Columbus.” 

“ Ah! well, then, if you must. I'll goa piece 
with you, and show you a cross road that will 
take you there better than the road you came on. 
That road’s mighty bad.” 

John equipped himself, and with a lantern in 
hand was soon seen guiding the Senator’s carriage 
towards a road that ran down in a hollow back of 
his dwelling. When they parted, the Senator 
put into his hand a ten dollar bill. 

“ It’s for her,” he said, briefly. 

“ Aye, aye,” said John, with equal conciseness. 

They shook hands and parted. 


[To BE CONTINVED.] 
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ILL-STARRED.—PART THIRD. 
BY PATTY LEE. 


“ What do you think has become of Richard ?” 
said Mrs. Claverel to her husband, the third 
morning after his departure. Mr. Claverel con- 
tinued to puff his cigar and read the newspaper 
for some time after thig appeal; but when the 
really distressed woman repeated, “what do you 
think, Sammy ?” and went on to say he had left 
everything in his room as though he expected to 
be back in a little while—that a book was left open 
on the table, and that his watch hung on a nail at 
the head of the bed—that she could not see as he 
had taken anything with him, and that it seemed 
so strange, he threw down the remnant of his 
cigar, and said— 

“ When he wears out his clothes and gets hun- 
gry, he’ll come back, Dolly, I’ll warrant you. He’s 
gone to his uncle Peter’s, like enough—when I go 
to town Saturday, if I see anything of Peter I’ll 
ask him, if I think of it ; but if he isn’t there, he’s 
on some wild-goose chase—so don’t fret about 
him—what can’t be cured must be endured.” 
“QO, { don’t know, I don’t know ; it seems to me 
80 strange,” said Mrs. Claverel. 

“What is it, mother? what is it?” said little 
Jane, coming close and looking bewildered and 
anxious 

“ Never mind, never mind—children mustn’t 
ask questions,” said Mr. Claverel, and then ad- 
ded, “we were talking about your brother Rich- 
ard.” 

This was no particular gratification to the 
child. She wanted to know what they were say- 
ing, and not the subject of their talk ; but not feel- 
ing at liberty to ask any further questions, or to 
say anything more at all, they did not learn what 
they might have learned, for she had seen Rich- 
ard drive away with Dr. Hilton; they were not 
however, destined to painful suspense much lon- 
ger. 

A little freckled-faced boy, whose closely clipped 
red hair stood endwise all over his head, sudden- 
ly made his appearance, and through fright and 
stammering managed to make known his errand— 
ten of his father’s sheep had been killed the night 
previous, and he had come to see whether Mr. 
Claverel’s dog, Carlo, had been at home. 

“Why, yes, he has been at home—here Carlo, 
here Carlo, here Carlo!” and wagging his tail and 
licking his jaws, the huge watch-dog presented 
himself; upon which Mr. Claverel proceeded to 
examine and cross-examine, as though the dumb 
animal were a prisoner at the bar. It was useless, 
however. What master ever pronounced other 
verdict than not guilty, upon his own dog? 

Meantime, the neighbors were seen hurrying in 
all directions from their own to the premises of 
Mr. Bates, where the sheep had been unmercifal- 
ly slaughtered—urged thither by sympathy and 
curiosity, and fear for their own flocks; and Mr, 
Claverel among the rest, with the red-haired boy 
at his side, was speedily on his way. 

“How many did you say you lost?” inquired 
he. 

“Ten,” replied the boy; “ten of the very 
best—father would not have taken twenty dollars 
of any body’s money for them yesterday.” 

“ Whose dogs do you suspect ?” continued Mr. 
Claverel, 

“The fact is,” said the boy, “ we suspect a dog 
that looked mightily like Carlo—I saw such a one 
this morning going across our fields towards 
your house. A big white dog it was, at any rate.” 

“It could not have been Carlo—I never heard 
of a white dog killing sheep—it is not in the nater 
of things” And Mr.Claverel made no farther 
inquiry. 

At the door of Mr. Bates, some half dozen men 
were standing, discussing eagerly the probabilities 
and possibilities of the disaster’s originating with 
such and such dogs; while a larger number of 
boys gathered in a knot at one side, and talked 
more earnestly and confidently. 

“Pil just bet you,” said one, “it was Pete Hill’s 
Growler.” 

“Yes,” responded another, “he is the one that 
set them on, but I expect ho Lad half a dozen to 
help him.” 

“] know one dog it wasn’t,” said the first speak- 
er—‘it wasn’t ours; but if he should be proved 
guilty,” he continued, drawing himself up, “I 
should be willing that justice should take: its 
course,’ 

At this speech there was a general murmur of 
admiration—each boy wished that he had said it, 
or that he could say something equally disinter- 
ested and noble. It was no use, however ; two such 
hits could not be made in one day, and the group 
gradually dispersed and mingled with the men, 
among whom the most important personage was 
"Mr. Bates, as of right he ought to have been. In 
fact he was almost reconciled to the loss of the 
ten sheep, for which, as he said, he would not have 
taken twenty dollars of any man’s money, in view 
of the importance to which he was suddenly ele- 
vated. 

Mrs. Bates herself, while the excitement was at 
its height, felt more of exaltation than sorrow. 
She could not attend to any of her usual avoca- 
tions with the energetic ability upon which she 
prided herself, but kept constantly going to the 
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door, and feigning excuses to the cistern and the 
well, in order to hear what was being said ; and on 
hearing some one say, “have you any idea, sir, 
whose dogs it was,” and her husband reply, that 
“if he had an idea, it would not do for him, poor 
as he was, to accuse even a rich m4n’s dog,” she 
could restrain her indignation and sturdy inde- 
pendence no longer, but said out aloul, addressing 
herself to no one in particular, “ for my part, I 
think we live in a free country !”—s hackneyed 
cry of the vulgar, to which no very definite idea 
is attached, save that no superiors are acknowl- 
edged. ¢ 

“Certainly, Mrs. Bates,” said Mr, Claverel, 
who caught the words, and was courteous enough 
to reply. 

“ But suppose we do, of what use idit, unless we 
dare say what we think.” 

“ That is certainly among our pritileges—ca 
you not say what you think?” and Mr. Claverel 
scratched his-head in a puzzled sort of way, with- 
out precisely knowing why he felt ujeasy. 

“Yes, I can,” answered the sturdy/ittle woman, 
“but some folks can’t.” _ - 

“ Who can’t?” said Mr. Clave¥e}, lsconicaliy. 

“ Bates, for one,” she replied. 

“ What does Bates think?” 

“He thinks a certain rich man’s dog, not a 
thousand miles from here, killed the biggest part 
of our sheep.” 

“Do you mean to say it was my dog?” Mr. 
Claverel said, coming close to her, his blue eyes 
sparkling the while with indignation. 

“If the shoe fits, you must wear it—I didn’t 
say it was your dog.” ; 

“ No you seem afraid to say what you think, 
notwithstanding your boast about a free country. 
I should like to know upon what evidenee your 
suspicions are founded.” 

“The evidence of my eyes and ears. [ don’t 
know as we need other evidence in this free 
country.” 

“Then you mean to say that you saw my dog 
kill your sheep! I understood your boy to say 
they were killed in the night. Was it so? And if 
so, how did you chance to see it?” ue 

By this time their discussion had elicited 
general attention, and Mrs. Bates, pleased with 
the opportunity of being heard, went on to explain 
the grounds of her belief, which she did on this 
wise: 

“It was along about midnight, | reckon, that I 
waked up—I don’t know what made me, for | gen- 
erally sleep pretty sound, unless some of the chil- 
dren are sick, or Bates is going to market, and, 
such times, | get but little rest. Here a while ago 
I took my baby, Saryanne her nawe is, and went 
visiting, fool like, (Mrs. Bates was fond of vis- 
iting ) and thelittletoad took the whooping-caugh ; 
1 suppose it was good enough for me, but how she 
got it was the greatest wonder in the world. ‘t 
could be no other way than that she took it of 
somebody in the street. I remember of stopping 
to speak to one person, Polly Kitterly. I wante 
to buy some pasnip seed—Kitterly’s folks always 
raised the best of vegitables, and she had her baby, 
Lizabeth Vanholt, in her arms—she’s named for 
the old man, Vanholt, and they say it’slike enough 
he will leave her a silver spoon or two when he 
dies. Well, I can’t remember, now, whether her 
baby’s head was towards my baby’s head, or 
whether her baby’s head was turned away from 
my baby’s head; but if her baby’s head was 
towards my baby’s head, and if her baby had the 
whooping-cough, it would have been easy for my 
baby to take it of her baby.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Bates,” said Mr. Claverel, 
now thoroughly good-humored, “but you forgot 
about the sheep.” 

“No I haven’t,” answered the lady. “I reckon 
I can speak a word in this free country without 
talking as though I was giving King’s evidence, 
and must have my head cut off if I said a word 
more or less.” 

Mr. Claverel again said “certainly,” his smile 


-| almost deepening to laughter, and the voluble lit- 


tle woman, somewhat appeased, went on with, 
“well, ag [ said, Saryanne took the whooping- 
cough, and though she had it pretty light, for she 
didn’t whoop much, Bates wouldn’t believe she 
had it for a good while; the other children took 
the whooping-cough of her, and every one of them 
whooped as bad as ever I saw children whoop with 
the whooping-cough, and I have seen children 
whoop with the whooping-cough till their faces 
were fairly black and blue. But since they got 
over the whooping-cough, I have scarcely been 
broke of my rest at all, as you may say, unless I 
have a spell of the tooth-ache, or nemrology, or just 
before a rain when my corns are troublesome ; and 
how I happened to wake up last night, I don’t 
know. I might have had an ugly dream, but I 
couldn’t remember any of it, if I had; and yet it 
seems as if I remember something of spreading 
clothes down to bleach in the corner of our little 
peach orchard, and of hearing dogs bark, and I 
think likely I heard our dog barking at the neigh- 
bors’ dogs (here she locked at Mr. Claverel) that 
had come to kill the sheep, for our dog will be 
cross to other dogs in the night, when other dogs 
come where our dog is, though he is just as good 
a dog to other dogs in the daytime, and even along 
in the early part of the evening, as any dog need 
be to other dogs ; but about midnight, and on till 
daylight, he is as cross a dog to other dogs as a 
dog can be.” 

Meantime Mr. Bates, who it must be owned 
looked a little sheepish, slipped into the house, 
where by dint of whipping one of the children he 
raised such a hue and cry as brought the story of 
his good wife to an untimely conclusion—the 
whole amounting only to this, that most probably 
she was awake at the very time the disaster oc- 
curred, though she had no reason for such infer- 
ence, save the vague impression of a half-remem- 
bered dream ; and why her suspicions had fallen 
upon Mr. Claverel’s dog, she said not. It was, 
however, supposed to be for that Mr. Claverel 
owned more land than Mr. Bates, and that Mrs. 
Claverel sometimes wore a black silk dress, which 
she had actually hired made. 

When Mrs. Bates, having rid her bosom of its 
perilous stuff, had retired within doors, Mr. Jam- 
eson, @ man whose opinions were regarded by his 
neighbors of great weight, partly that he spoke 
in a deliberate and consequential sort of way, and 
partly that he was one of the largest landed pro- 
prietors in the county, stepping a little aside from 
the group, and elevating himself upon a block of 
wood, delivered the following speech : 

“Friends and neighbors: Whereas we have 
been brought together by the sudden and unex- 
pected calamity which last night, or probably on 
the morning of this very day, fell with the weight 
of a millstone upon William A. Bates, (here Mr. 
Bates overpaid for his loss, looked solemnly dig- 
nified,) it becomes us as diligent seekers of jus- 
tice to ascertain, if possible, the guilty perpetra- 
tors of the bloody deed ; and whether it be your 
dog, (suiting his gestures to his words.) or wheth- 
er it be my dog, let the punishment be speedy 
and decisive, for in some instances, and in my 
humble opinion, friends and ah es: this is 
one, in which severity is mercy. I would there- 
fore respectfully suggest, and humbly as becomes 
me, for I see around me gray hairs that betoken 
wisdom, that Dr. Hilton be forthwith profession- 
ally summoned, and that he decide, or that his 
‘doctor stuff’ decide, which of our dogs has 
breakfasted on mutton!” And, casting a look of 
inquiry upon his admiring audience, Mr. Jame- 
son descended from the block. 

The boys volunteered, one after another, to go 
for the Doctor, till finally, the Jameson sugges- 
tion being unanimously approved, the whole as- 
sembly set out in high glee. 

tartown was, and is still, a little fish-and- 
molasses village, with one three-story brick house, 
which is known by all the district round about as 
the Startown Hotel. Here the stage coach stops, 
here all bills of vendues and school-house debates 
and travelling shows, from the babes in the wood. 
to Herr Dreisback’s lion in harness, are posted 
It boasts also of a free school, and a select school, 
& milliner shop, two blacksmiths’ shops, three 
churches, and some three hundred dwelling- 
houses ; one of the best of which was Dr. Hilton’s, 
& wooden building on the corner of Main and 
Jefferson streets, painted of a bright yellow, with 
doors and shutters of green, and garnished with 
a tin sign in two places. In front of the main 
entrance several stout posts were driven in the 
ground, with iron rings attached for the conve- 
nience of fastening horses, and against one of 
these a sort of step-ladder was leaned for the ben- 
efit of country women who came to get their teeth 
drawn or to consult the Doctor about teething 
babies. The Startown Hotel was nearly oppo- 
site, and the immediate neighborhood was consid- 
ered the aristocratic part of the town. Ina din- 
gy little house in the suburbs lived Mr. Bates, 
though the farm he cultivated had many more re- 
petclamenk, car | localities for a residence; as it 
barely the village on one side, he had 


fw abops, that His wife and daughter might have 


the advantages of goed society—an advantage of 
which the daughter availed herself pretty large- 
ly ; and though Mrs. Bates was proud of staying 
at home more and working harder than anybody 
else, she rejoiced in making her daughter a fine 
lady, as she deemed it, to bring her up in idle- 
ness, and dress her in the best style she could, 
suffering her to gad and gossip from house to 
house as she pleased. 

In truth, Sally Bates was rather a pretty girl— 
her eyes were dark and bright, her cheeks full 
and red, her curls heavy and smooth, her figure 
unexceptionable, and her waist more slender even 
than the fashion required. Her dress was sty- 
lish—that is, for a country village—her temper 
genial, and her talk exceedingly sprightly. Her 
particular talent consisted in shirking all hard- 
ships and captivating all the beaux, young and 
old, great and small, that came within her reach. 

No sooner had Dr. Hilton, with saddle-bags on 
his arm, and his young student by his side, ap- 
peared in sight, than, tastefully arrayed in white 
muslin, and with a wreath of artificial flowers 
around her forehead, she appeared at the window, 
drawing the curtain quite aside, that she might 
see how Dr. Claverel, as she called him, did look, 
though she was manifestly not unwilling that he 


should see how she looked in the meantime... 
“mir. Claverel,>-scera mr, Jameson, as the new- 


comers drew near, “is your oldest son, Richard, 
gone forth from the paternal roof to be initiated 
in the mysteries of the materia medica ?” 

Mr. Claverel looked puzzled and ashamed, as 
this was the first intimation he had had of the 
whereabouts of his son, and in his bewilderment 
forgot to make any reply. But Mr. Bates, taking 
advantage of the opportunity to say something 
spiteful, said he didn’t think Mr. Claverel had 
much control of the young doctor since his re- 
turn from college. 

General expressions of surprise followed, to the 
great mortification of Mr. Claverel, of course ; and 
without waiting for the adjustment of the difficul- 
ty, or even asking a single question of Richard, 
he abruptly departed; not, however, till Mr. 
Bates had time to say he hoped Dr. Claverel’s 
professional career would not be confined to the 
sphere in which it was likely to open. Richard, 
presenting a sort of half-slovenly, half-genteel ap- 
pearance, was not much less mortified than his 
father at being so unexpectedly brought in con- 
tact with him ; it was not, however, very long till 
his attention was attracted by the bright eyes and 
flowing curls of Sally Bates, and was presently 
so completely absorbed by the arrowy glances and 
saucily bewitching tosses as to quite induce for- 
getfulness of his first embarrassment. 

Farther and farther the lady leaned forth from 
the window, gayly fluttered the roses among her 
curls, when suddenly a little stronger gust lifted 
the wreath from her head, and deposited it a lit- 
tle way from the grave assembly ; and Richard, 
recovering it with alacrity, was a moment after 
presenting it at the open window, and Miss Bates 
blushing and bowing her acknowledgments to 
Dr. Claverel. 

A month thereafter Mr. Claverel returned one 
morning from Startown, whither some errand had 
called him, with a hurried and unsteady step— 
Madame Rumor had kindly told him, because 
she thought he ought to know, that Richard and 
Sally Bates were shortly to be married! 

“Dolly,” he said, seating himself on the porch 
as one completely exhausted, “ Dolly, 1 wish you 
would hand me the sperits of camphire.” 

I will only add in this chapter that the suspect- 
ed members of the canine tribe, having each un- 
dergone a prescribed ordeal, were honorably ac- 
quitted, save and except that notable guardian 
that was as cross a dog to other dogs as any dog 
could be when other dogs disturbed his nightly 
watch. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


MR. WEBSTER AN ADVOCATE OF DISUNION. 


We published last week an extract from Mr. 
Webster’s speech at Capon Springs, Virginia, 
approving of the toast of Mr. Bruce, viz: 

“ The Fugitive Slave Law—Upon its faithful 
execution depends the perpetuity of the Union.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Republican thus remarks 
upon the attitude assumed by Mr. Webster in 
this speech : 

It will be observed, that in this speech he di- 
rectly fomented and encouraged disunionism. 
“« The South,” he said, “ would no longer be bound 
by the compact,” if the fugitive slave law should 
be madeinoperative. This is preaching disunion ; 
and Daniel Webster does this to get Southern 
support for the next Presidency. He tells the 
slaveholders, that the failure of that flagrant usur- 
pation, the fugiuve law, will be ample reason for 
breaking up the Union. And this man has the 
audacity to pretend that he is saving the Union! 
If his teachings are justifiable, the Union should 
have been broken up long ago, when the “South” 
began to violate a certain article of the compact 
in every way possible. Daniel Webster may 
complete his baseness, by encouraging the seces- 
sion doctrines, but the Union will remain and 
prosper nevertheless. 

Since writing the above, we have received the 
Southern Press, the special organ of the South- 
ern disunionists. This paper has an article on 
Mr. Webster’s speeches at Capon Springs, and 
heads it “ Mr. Webster Converted.” It commen- 
ces this article thus: “We have the pleasure of 
announcing that Mr. Webster has at length be- 
come a convert to the doctrine of the right of 
secession.” ‘Then after referring to the disunion 
passages in Mr. Webster’s speech, the Southern 
Press continues: “This goes as far practically as 
the Southern party goes. It is the positon now 
assumed by South Carolina ;” and adds—“If Mr. 
Webster makes such progress so soon after going 
into Virginia, and on its borders, what might 
not be expected of him on going into the Cotton 
States? By the time he got to South Carolina, 
he would bea regular fire eater. We hope he will 
go.” A correspondent of the Press quotes Mr. 
Webster’s second at Capon Springs, and says: 

“ Giving these remarks of Mr. Webster special 
application to the ‘Fugitive Slave Law,’ a toast 
in favor of which furnished the text for the 
speech, they will supply ample argument for the 
immediate disunion of the slave and non-slave- 
holding States. If we understand correctly the 
scope of his late speeches at Albany, Buffalo, and 
elsewhere atthe North, he takes the distinct 
ground that upon the execution and observance 
of the famous Fugitive Slave Law by the North 
depends the perpetuity of the Union. But what 
Northern man will say that this law will even be 
practically enforced, or that he believes it will 
ever be aught more than a dead letter in effect ? 
To all effects this 7aw might as well not cumber 
the statute books. And we chance to know that 
this very argument was used in the celebrated 
Union Committee of New York, to induce its 
members to advance a sufficient sum to pay all 
expenses incurred in the extradition of Long, 
that such expenditures would be infrequent, as 
the Southern slaveholders would soon find the 
recovery of their fugitives, environed with so 
many difficulties and annoyances, and attended 
by such heavy expense, that in time such pur- 
suits would beabandoned.” 





POSTMASTER GENERAL V8. CHEAP POSTAGE. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

In the joy we all feel at the arrival of the era 
of cheap or rather reduced postage, it is unpleas- 
ant to find an attempt made on the part of the 
Postmaster General to deprive the people of the 
full benefits of it. Hie “decisions” lately pub- 
lished, are, on one or two points, most arbitrary 
and unreasonable. 

“ A newspaper is not a periodical within the 
meaning and intent of the provision which re- 
quires the postege on periodicals to be paid in 
advance, and declares that the postage thereon 
shall be one half of the rateg previously specified 
in the second section of the act.”—Gzeneral Post- 
master’s decisions. 

It would be tedious to analyze the complicated 
jumble that composes the second section of the act, 
‘which does more credit to the heart than to the 
head of the man that drafted it; but let any one 
read it attentively, and jadge for himself whether 
thisis a jastdecision. After stating the postage on 
newspapers, the act proceeds, “and there shall be 
charged upon every other newspaper, and each cir- 
cular not sealed, handbill, engraving, pamphlet, pe- 
riodical, magazine, book, and every other descrip- 
tion of printed matter, * * * for any distance not 
exceeding five hundred miles one cent,” and then 
adda, “ subseribers to all periodicalsshall be requir- 
ed to pay one quartene pevage yn sdvages in all 
such cases the ag e shall be one half the fore- 
going rates.” By all periodicals it certainly seems 
to me that every person of plain common sense 
must understand all classes of periodicals, or all 
publications issued periodically. This conviction 
is strengthened by the phrase “ foregoing rates,” 
by which we most naturally understand the rates 
that had been specified in that section, among 








which are included the “ rates” on newspapers. 
Besides, what reason can be imagined why this 
indulgence should be extended to periodicals pub- 
lished in the pamphlet from, rather than to those 
published in the folio form? Is it said that peri- 
odicals are specified in distinction from newspa- 
pers? [tis equally true that they are specified in 
distinction from magazine books ; and how are our 
postmasters, or even the Postmaster General him- 
self, with the Attorney General to help him, to 
discriminate between periodicals and magazine 
hooks? It seems very manifest that the term peri- 
odicals, in the passage first quoted from the law, 
was thrown in for much the same reason that the 
Athenians erected an altar to the unknown God, to 
be sure that none should escape; while in the 
latter it is used in the most comprehensive sense, 
including everything published periodically, at 
intervals not exceeding three months. This may 
be a small matter, so far as it affects a humble in- 
dividual like myself; but it is a very important 
matter as respects the community at large. It is 
certainly important to those who have the misfor- 
tune to live three thousand and five hundred 
miles from their office of publication, who are 
taxed enormously for their newspapers by this 
bill, As you are tolerably good at unravelling 


] Enotty questions, Mr, F.ditow,.ill you look at 
this matter, and tel! us what ‘you thik mDoUt It: 


for I do not wish ta grwmhle waressonably. 

I would call attention to another point. 
law says: 

“It shall be the duty of the Postmaster Gene- 
ral to provide and furnish to all deputy post- 
masters, and to all other persons applying and 
psying therefor, suitable postage stamps,” &c. In 
the General Postmaster’s circular, it is stated, 
“ these stamps will be furnished to one or more of 
the princip.l postmasters in each county, who will 
be required to supply the gther postmasters in 
their respective vicinities, upon Leing paid for the 
amounts furnished’? Here is not merely an evasion, 
but a direct violation of the law. The law, in the 
plainest possible terms, requires the Postmaster 
General to furnish these stamps to all deputy 
postmasters. He coolly tells the public that he 
shall do no such thing; he shall furnish them to 
one or more of the principal postmasters in each 
county, and the others may furnish themselves with 
them, if they choose to take the trouble, and pay 
for them. The plain intention of the law is that 
these stamps shall be furnished in ample quantity, 
in every post office. This intention the Post- 
master General refuses to carry out. It is witha 
poor grace that he will be able to complain of vio- 
lations or evasions of the law, if any should occur, 
when he is the first to set the example. 

It is to be hoped that our next Congress will 
thorougly revise this law, give us cuEap postage, 
and make its provisions so plain, that stolidity it- 
self, if it happens to get installed in the Post Of- 
fice Department, will not be able to misinterpret 
it. It seems the Postmaster General made these 
decisions, “after cénsulting with the Attorney 
General.” Had he consulted common sense instead 
of a lawyer, | doubt not his decisions would have 
been more accurate. Op Gravaa, 

July 1, 1851. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 


Cuartes Huco, sonof Victor Hugo, thedrama- 
tist, wrote an article for the Evenement newspaper, 
in relation to the brutal execution of Montchar- 
mont, a criminal. The article was a vehement 
protest against the spirit of the penal law, and ar- 
gued the bad effects of it from the fact that 
his execution excited sympathy for the criminal, 
instead of condemnation of hiscrime. For the 
publication of this article he was prosecuted. At 
the close of the trial, Hugo’s father appeared in 
Court, and addressed the jury in his behalf in a 
splendid speech, which has been widely copied in 
this country. Notwithstanding the efforts made 
in his favor, Charles Hugo was found guilty, and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. Wesub- 
join the article for the publication of which Hugo 
was adjudged guilty, and imprisoned : 

“Tur Execution of Monrcuarmont.—Four 
days ago, in an open square of a French town, and 
in the face of day and civilization, the law, that is 
to say, the divine and sacred furcs of society, laid 
held of a wretched man, who plunged and kicked. 
and having bound him neck and heels, dragged 
him by the hair of the head to the scaffold, already 
bleeding from his lacerated skin. Four days ago, 
before a population in profound consternation, 
the law, for an hour together, wrestled with crime. 
What had this man done against society? He 
had killed. What wassociety doing to this man? 
Why, making hima martyr. Partisans of capi- 
tal punishment, what was your object in bringing 
this wretched assassin to the guillotine? To show 
apparently to all, human justice in its force and 
power—to raise in the minds of the masses the 
sentiment of right, by calling on them to assist at 
the punishment of a vile creature—to accomplish, 
in fact, a solemn, imposing, and terrible act. 
What have you done? You have committed a 
violent, horrible, and regretable act ; instead of en- 
listing the crowd to the side of the law, you have 
almost made them, ranged them, on the side of the 
sufferer? This man, who had a little before been 
an object of horror, you change into an object, of 
pity. You employ two, then four, then | know 
not how many, to kill this man, who struggled 
against being put todeath. The first executioner 
failed, you calla second ; at length, after half a 
day of toil and efforts, you succeed in putting an 
end to him, and you wipe off the blood from your 
knife, and the sweat from your brow. No! you 
have not been imposing—you have not been 
solemn—no, you have not been terrible. Be it 
well done or ill done, an execution is never a good 
sight for society to behold. Whatever be’ the 
hand which commits it, a homicide is never moral 
teaching. However honest and conscientious 
may be your tribunals and your judges, it will 
never be by killing that you will prove ‘thou 
must not kill’ Modern society has condemned 
the law du talion, (of retaliation ;) to practice it is 
the reverse of progress ; it is to take from society, 
from justice, and from the magistracy, a portion 
of their proper consideration. Each time you 
effect a public execution, you cause the law to 
descend in national respect in an inverse ratio to 
the height of your scaffold. If you will preserve 
your barbarous penalty of death, do as they do in 
America—do not show, but hide yoursdf! Do 
not invite all France, the whole press, alleyes, to 
see you, and all hearts to judge yof, when 
you are executing, and particularly = your 
executioners do not know their trade, ind your 
guillotines are as badly made as your Ijws. For 
our part, we are profoundly afflicted, and even 
alarmed, for all those dear and sacre¢ interests 
on which public tranquillity reposes. MWe protest, 
and will ever protest, against those spectacles of 
another age, when society, forgetting/the Gospel, 
drags a wretched human being to a hprrible death, 
holding up to his eyes on the way /an image of 
Christ which he does not look at. 

“ CuarLes Hugo.” 


AN APOLOGY FOR A SLAVE HUNTER. 


A writer in the New York Tribune recently 
undertook to defend the character of James Pot- 
ter, the owner of “Sims,” the fugitive, from the 
censures cast upon it. He says: 

“1 am a Northern man, with strong Northern 
dislike of slavery, but spending some weeks at 
Savannah, I became incidentally acquainted with 
Mr. Potter, with his character, and with his 
management of his slaves. I assute you that the 
assertion in the letter alluded to, that he‘ is a man 
of very low nature, lazy, and insensible to any 
emotion of pity or even of common humanity,’ isa 
gross slander. Mr. James Potter is s high-minded, 
humane, honorable man, and it is his extreme 
kindness and leniency to his slaves which has 
caused him a great amount of trouble. On the 
recovery of Sims, he caused him to be kept in jail 
to prevent any further attempts to escape, and the 
statement that he had him ‘severely whipped, 
is unqualifiedly false. In a conversation with 
Mr. Potter, within a few days, he informed me 
that he wished to get rid of Sims ; that he had had 
a great deal of trouble with that whole family, but 
that he would only part with him to a good man.” 

He farther states that Mr. Potter is consid- 
ered by all his neighbors as too lenient with his 
slaves—giving them too much liberty—indulging 
them too much, &c.; upon which the Evening Post 
remarks that— 


“ One of the most revolting features of slavery 
is the utter insensibility to the simplest princi- 
yo of humanity and justice which it seems to 

eget upon all who come in contact with it. Here 
is a writer, professing to be a Northern man, and 
aping a chivalrous for the character of an 
absent friend, who insists that Potter is one of the 
‘most high-minded, humane, and honorable men’ 
alive. If these attributes belong to Mr. Potter, the 


The 











writer in the Tribune may the realm of 


natural science, by defining the attributes of a 
brute. If his views of high-mindedness, human- 
ity, and honor, are sound, the beasts of the field 
have been much wronged by those who boast that 
man alone has been created in God’s own image, 
and alone appreciates his holy attributes of justice 
and mercy. 

“It is enough for us to know of Mr. Potter 
what is not disputed, that be was offered, over and 
over again, twice the value of Sims, for his liberty, 
and refused to accept it, solely to gratify some in- 
fernal instinct which has no name, that we are 
aware of, in the English language; it is enough 
for us to know that Mr. Potter refuses to part 
with Sims to any man who will not enter into a 
bond that the poor creature shall not be taken 
north, and restored to his freedom; it is enough 
for us to know that this application to purchase 
Sims was not denied because Mr. Potter desired 
the service of this particular slave, for he has kept 
him in jail ever since his return, waiting an 
opportunity to sell him to some man who would 
give the requisite bonds for his detention in a 
state of slavery. These acts alone should be 
enough to expel any man from the precincts of 
civilization, and drive him to herd with the wild 
beasts that prey upon one another. 

“ We have no to single out Mr. Potter as 
Ya Wionster of such rare.and peculiar hideousness 
as to merit any special exhibition of popular 
opprobrium. _ He is not worse, nay, heis reputed to 
be more kind and generous than the people about 
hima ; he certainly appears to far better advantage 
than his Northern apologist, who has no popular 
sentiment to propitiate by defending the conduct 
of the Georgia slaver. But we would have the 
public reflect upon the extraordinary fact, that the 
man who has procured the arrest and reduction 
of this intelligent and industrious young negro to 
slavery ; who has advertised him for sale to any 
purchaser that will pay his price and give bonds 
that he shall be kept in bondage ; who has refused 
twice his value repeatedly offered by those who 
desired to restore him to liberty ; and, finally, who 
now keeps him in close confinement because he 
dare not have him in his service, has, up to this 
time, been spoken of by four fifths of the journals 
of the country in the same tone of sympathy and 
commendation which is found in the foregoing 
communication to the Tribune ; while in no one of 
them has one line of criticism or censure upon his 
unnatural conduct found a place. Like the Ez- 
press and the Journal of Commerce in the city, the 
Northern as well as the Southern presses have 
generally gloated over Potter’s success, as if Sims 
were somerare and expensive delicacy, taken from 
the forest with infinite skill, and dressed, spitted, 
and roasted, for the special entertainment of the 
Union Committee and its allies. 

“ While such is the extent of ‘ man’s inhuman- 
ity to man” and such the depravity of public 
sentiment among us, wrought by slavery even in 
distant States, had we not better elose the doors of 
our benevolent and philanthropic institutions, put 
our Bibles away upon their shelves, and set down 
coolly and determine, upon due deliberation, 
whether men are or are not beasts of prey, and 
whether humanity is a virtue to be cultivated, 
an infirmity to be cured, or a weakness to be out- 
grown.” 


FROM OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Description of the River Saguenay—Delightful trip 
Riot at an Anti-Clergy-Reserve Meeting ~Denomi- 
to that locality, after visiting the River de Lovp— 
national Colleges—McKenzie again — Halifax and 
Quebec Railroad, and main trunk line to the River 
Detroit—Fete Dieu—Canadian Legislative pro- 
ceedings, 





Toronto, July 10, 1851, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Isent you some time since an account of the 
great Ottawa,and of thesimmense rivers which 
emtpy into it. The only one of importance onthe 
left bank of the St. Lawrence below Quebec is 
the Saguenay, nearly opposite to the River de 
Loup; and to this immense body of fresh water 
and its imposing scenery I would call the atten- 
tion of American tourists who are too often satis- 
fied with a visit to the Falls of Niagara. 

The Saguenay is an immense river, about a 
mile wide at its entrance, through which is dig- 
charged not lees than 2,500,006 cubic ix@t-ef-water 
per hour, probably double the quantity which the 
St. Lawrence sends past Quebec in that time. 
The scenery near the mouth of the Saguenay is 
strikingly picturesque and grand, the steep cliffs 
of the Trinity mountains rising to the height of 
1,800 feet above the surface of the river, and de- 
scending to a depth of 900 feet; and so deep is the 
channel between the precipitous sides of the river, 
that it is estimated by Captain Bayfield of the 
Royal Navy, who surveyed the St. Lawrence, that 
if its sources were dried up and its bed laid bare, 
the Saguenay would present to the astonished eye 
of the beholder the extraordinary phenomenon 
of a river one hundred fathoms in depth: 

About 130 miles from the mouth of the Sague- 
nay is Tadoussac, which it is said was the port to 
which vessels resorted to in the early settlement 
of the country ; to which point it may be naviga- 
ted by ships of the line ; and by vessels of two hun- 
dred and fifty tons as high as Chicontimi, situated 
near the confluence of a river of the same name 
and the Saugenay. 

The river is not navigable above Chicontimi 
except for bark canoes, which must be carried 
around the rapids, that are numerous on the Chi- 
contimi. Three hundred and sixty miles above 
Tadoussac, the Assaprorousin river discharges its 
waters. At this point the Jesuits formed an éstab- 
lishment in 1726, and apple and plum trees, with 
implements of husbandry, are there still to be 
found. They had to abandon the place, however, 
owing to complaints that were made to the Court 
of France, by the Companie des Indes, of their 
trading with the Indians. 

Forty miles above Tadoussac is what is called 
Ha, ha! Bay, which extends three leagues into 
the country, and is of the same width. The sce- 
nery on both sides of the river for this distance 
exceeds comparison. Those who have seen the 
highlands of the Hudson may form some estimate 
of its grandeur, if they will imagine those high- 
lands to be some hundred feet in height, and ex- 
tending a distance of forty miles, there being on 
each side of the river a continuous chain of rocky 
mountains with capes much higher than Cape 
Diamond at Quebec, and which renders the sce- 
nery more striking by projecting into the river. 

Six miles above Tadoussac the St. Margeurite 
falls into the Saguenay, on the north side; and 
opposite is a small river called Le Petit Saguenay. 
The port of Tadoussac is open all the year, but is 
frequently obstructed by large quantities of float- 
ing ice. A most delightful fish is taken on the 
upper waters of the Saguenay, called Winnan- 
ish—mostly in one of the lakes : it resembles the 
salmon in taste and color, but its flavor is much 
more delicate; and trout are caught ata lake in 
the interior—at Athabaska—weighing thirty 
pounds. There is a tremendous fall a short dis- 
tance above Chicontimi, at which place the spring 
tides rise and fall fifteen feet. In the interior of 
the country thatis watered by the Saguenay, a 
very superior description of marble fit for statu- 
ary purposes is found, and mineralogical speci- 
mens are obtained in abundance. 

It is about thirty years since the Saguenay 
came into notice, and the fertile country at its 
head and its fine climate has only become recent- 
ly known. The distance from Quebec to Chi- 
contimi is 250 miles, and a steamer runs weekly 
from the first of July, and oftener if passengers 
offer, calling at River de Loup and Coucouna, 120 
miles from Quebec, where are some very good ho- 
tels, and which are places of fashionable resort 
during the summer. 

The fare from Quebec to River de Loup or 
Couceound is $4, to Cacound and back to Quebec 
$6, and to\the Saguenay and back to Quebeo 
$10, exclusive of meals: passengers leaving Mon- 
treal for that river on Monday evening, will re- 
turn on the following Saturday. 

The Anti-Clergy-Reserve people attempted to 
get up a demonstration on Tuesday night at the 
St. Lawrence Hall; but their opponents paid 
them a visit, and turned the tables upon them, the 
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There is no end to the difficulties which this 
subject creates, the agitation of which is fostered 
by religious intolerance ; and which will continue, 
let the question be settled in what manner it may. 
I read somewhere lately, that the chief of Japan 
some years since came to the couclusion that 
there must be two churches, owing to the acrimo- 
ny that existed in his dominions between the mis- 
sionaries of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
denominations ; and upon the same principle, the 
feeling that exists in Canada among professing 
Christians might warrant the belief that there 
are at least three or four. 

And, as if to perpetuate the unchristian spirit, 
denominational colleges are everywhere being es- 
tablished. Of this description is Trinity College, 
the foundation stone of which was laid a few 
weeks since by the Protestant Bishop of this 
place, as a rival tothe Toronto University ; which 
is called a godless college, because no religious 
tests are in force in that institution, and which 
has recently been reorganized, in accordance with 
the enlightened spirit of the age. 

This was for a number of years under the com- 


plete control of the Bishop; and its endowments 
were appropriated for the benefit of its friends. 

The object in establishing Trinity College is 
to mar the successof the other. To effect this, 
the Bishop sent to England last year, where he 
obtained contributions from the wealthy members 
of his church, and came back with funds, which 
will enabie him to construct a building which will 
cost about one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. The effect of this establishment on the rival 
university may be inferred from the statement of 
the Bishop, and which has not been contradicted, 
that three-fourths of the students there are the 
children of parents belonging to the Church of 
England. 

An application has been made for a royal char- 
ter, to enable the college to confer degrees other 
than those of divinity ; but which the Govern- 
ment do not seem disposed to grant. A bill to 
incorporate Trinity College came up on Wednes- 
day evening, when an amendment was intro- 
duced limiting the amount of property to be held 
to twenty thousand dollars. A clause to author- 
ize the establishment of preparatory schools met 
with considerable opposition, but was carried’ by 
a vote of 35 to 21. 

McKenzie took the lead on this occasion, and 
was severely handled by Sir Allan McNab, and 
another member, Mr. Sherwood. On this occa- 
sion he came out in the offensive. It happened 
that the chairman of the committee was Dr. Nel- 
son, who commanded the rebel forces in Lower 
Canada. McKenzie alluded to him as being sub- 
ject to the same remarks which were applied to 
himself, and said there were other members in 
the House for whose apprehension $2,000 had 
been offered, on account of the part they took 
during the troublous times alluded to. 

I cannot conceive where matters are to end in 
this Province, unless its inhabitants will agree to 
bury the past in oblivion, and become actuated 
by & more patriotic and catholic spirit than that 
which pervades people’s minds. Talk of “an- 
nexation ;” why, if that took place to-morrow, it 
would require the entire standing army of the 
United States to preserve the peace of the com- 
munity in Canada. 

In the mean time, the British Government is 
doing all that is in its power to develop the re- 
sources of the Province. Through its instru- 
mentality, loans have been effected on the Provin- 
cial credit, by which the Welland Canal was 
completed, and other public works are being car- 
ried on; and secretly, as I have before stated, it 
has agreed to guarantee another of thirty mil- 
lions of dollars tor the purpose of constructing a 
trunk line from Halifax to Quebec; with a view 
to accomplish which, a resolution has been sub- 
mitted by the Inspector General, which will prob- 
ably be adopted, to the effect that, provided the 
Imperial guarantee can be obtained for raising 
the necessary funds, it is expedient that this 
Province should coéperate with those of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick in the construction 
of a railroad from Halifax to Quebec on British 
territory, either by gonstructing the same on 
Joint account with those Provinces, or by con- 
structing at the expense of this Province that 
— of the railroad lying within Lower Can- 

a. 

It further contemplates that if the guarantee of 
the Imperial Government can be obtained for 
raising the funds necessary to construct a main 
trunk line of railroad from Quebec to Hamilton, 
at the head of Lake Ontario, or some convenient 

int on the line of the Great Western Railroad, 
t is expedient that the whole of said trunk line 
should be constructed by the Province as a Pro- 
vinetal Work. 

I hope the Government is sincere in this prop- 
osition, and that they are actuated by an enlight- 
ened policy. But the cubject of railroads has 
hitherto been a sort of rallying point just previ- 
ous to a general election, and the result has been 
to crowd the statute books with projects, which 
it has never been attempted to carry out after the 
exigency had ceased. 

A series of resolutions having reference to the 

repeal of the union of the Province came up for 
discussion a few evenings since, and Mr. Boutton, 
who introduced them, showed most conclusively 
that the sectional legislation that has been pur- 
sued since that event took place, and the distinc- 
tion between the inhabitants of Upper Canada 
and those of French origin in the Lower Prov- 
ince, had rendered the measure inoperative, and 
that it was impossible for the Province to prosper 
while different and often conflicting laws exist. 
P Mr. onchon, a French member, as his name 
implies, and a supporter of the Government, im- 
mediately moved ‘‘the previous question,” for the 
purpose of preventing debate. The House was 
equally divided when the vote was taken, and the 
Speaker decided in favor of the motion, which 
only negatived that for referring the subject to 
the Committee of the Whole, in order that it 
might be taken up again on a future day. 

A call of the House has been ordered for the 
22d inst., with a view of considering an increase 
of representation. A bill was carried last session, 
based upon the absurd principle of giving to each 
section of the Province an equal number of votes, 
without reference to population ; in favor of which 
all the French Canadians voted, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Papineau—but under the Act of 
Union it requires a two-thirds vote to become a 
law. I can hardly perceive any necessity for an 
increase of representation, which will have the 
effect of increasing the expense of legislation ; 
still, the measure would undoubtedly be carried, 
were there to be a fair adjustment of the repre- 
sentation. 

I mentioned in a former letter the feast of Cor- 
pus Christi, on which occasion not only was all 
poe business suspended, but I find that in 

ontreal the custom-house was closed, to the 
great annoyance of the merchants, ship-owners, 
and others. Last Sunday fortnight there was an- 
other of those Fetes d’Obligation, which was 
observed with much pomp and ceremony in the 
Lower Province. This was the Fete Dieu. 

There was an immense procession, accompanied 
by bands of music; in which were thousands of 
Women, carrying a wax taper in one hand; and 
about two thousand boys, from seven to twelve 
years of ege, dressed to represent angels, with 
white muslin dresses, and wings on their shoul- 
ders made of gilt paper. 

There was @ dais or canopy, under which 
marched a priest carrying before him a great ar- 
tificial eye, set in a golden disc, to represent the 
All-Seeing Eye of the Invisible and Eternal Cre- 
ator; and another priest carried the Sacrament, 
or, as the French call it, the Good God, in a box; 
for which object the procession is got up. The 
ceremony is called the Fete Dieu or the Feast 
of God ; and the wafer in the boxes is the Deity, 
in honor of whom it takes place, and before which 
at the ringing of a bell all kneel down in the 
dust or mud—angels and all. The canopy alone 
which was used on this occasion is stated to have 
cost $2,000. 

This insult to reason and common sense was 
bad enough in itself, but the procession took place 
during the time of Divine service at the different 
Protestant churches, whose congregations were 
consequently disturbed by the noise and confu- 
sion which attended it. There was a large in- 
flux of Americans to witness this pageant at 
Montreal, who must have been amazed at the 
magnitude of such a demonstration in a British 
Province in the middie of the nineteenth centu- 
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confidence in the Government, caused by Mr. 
Baldwin’s retaining the situation of Attorney 
General, even temporarily, when he is no longer 
a member of the Government ; the Provincial fea- 
tune in what is called responsible Government 
boing that it shall be conducted by heads of de- 


Sarde resolutions were introduced explanato- 
ry of the system, and censuring the course thus 
pursued; but as no notice had been given of 
these, they were declared out of order by the 
Speaker, and the subject will come up —. 

ENEX, 
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NATIONAL FREE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


We rejoice to record that the journals devoted 
to the cause of Freedom are waking up to the 
importance of holding a National Convention, to 
devise means for perfecting an organization to 
check the designs of the slave power. It is pro- 
posed to hold such a Convention at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the 24th of September next. We hope 
our friends will see to it that delegates are prompt- 
ly appointed, so that the Convention may be as 
influential and imposing as possible. The influ- 
ences in operation to extend slavery are of such 
a character as to demand the prompt and decisive 
opposition of every friend of the cause, and we 
hope no timid or dilatory policy will prevent a 
full attendance. 

The danger is not fancifal, but real; and our 
efforts should be of such a character as to indi- 
cate that we are thoroughly in earnest in our op- 
position to slavery-extension. The Free Presby- 
terian, a journal published in the Keystone State, 
thus approves of the call for a National Conven- 
tion at Cleveland : 


“This we regard as a very important step, and 
& measure that we earnestly hope will be followed 
with much good. It is of the first importance 
that the opponents of the slave power come to- 
gether, interchange sentiments, and perfect their 
organization, in advance of the nominating Con- 
ventions of the two old parties; and there should 
be a full representation at Cleveland from all the 
States, where a be#ef in the great truths uttered 
in the Declaration of Independence has not ut- 
terly died out.” 


Let the Free Democratic press urge the mat- 
ter in their separate communities, and take prompt 
and decisive steps to secure a full attendance. 
Our cause is a good, a noble, a holy cause. Let 
us show ourselves worthy of it by our sae 
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“Governor Johnston’s course is upheld, his 
character praised, his sentiments commended, by 
the National Era, of which John G. Whittier, the 
famous abolition poet and journalist, is the editor, 
the Eva being now the central organ of the Dis- 
unionists of the North. Among its chosen con- 
tributors are men who believe it would be a bless- 
ing if the Union could be destroyed, and who 
seek to accomplish this by the most embittered 
attacks upon the Constitution.” 

The above paragraph we find in the Philadel- 

phia Pennsylvanian of Saturday, and it may be re- 
garded as a sample of the honesty and fair dealing 
of that print. We are not aware that the Era is 
the organ of the Disunionists, North or South ; 
but the Pennsylvanian, having made a reck'ess as- 
sertion, will doubtless stick to it. It is true, we 
do not embrace every opportunity to glorify the 
friends of the Compromise, and have no very 
high opinion of the Pennsylvanian’s favorite, Mr. 
Buchanan ; but we believe our devotion to the 
Union is as ardent as that of many who bluster 
so much about it. As the Pennsylvanian is the 
recognised organ of Mr. Buchanan, will it answer 
us one question? Is it true, as reported, that 
Mr. Buchanan has affiliated with the Southern 
Disunionists, for the purpose of procuring their 
support for the next Presidency? We pause for 
a reply. 
Some months since a convention of Secessionists 
met at Milledgeville, Georgia, and recommended 
Mr. Buchanan for President; and the Savannah 
Georgian, (a paper which maintains the right of 
secession, and is at the head of the Disunion party 
in Georgia,) nominates Mr. Buchanan, “subject 
to the decision of xo National Convention.” This 
seems to show that there is some foundation for 
the rumor: * 


DESPOTISM IN AUSTRIA AND IN GEORGIA. 


An American citizen, Rev. Charles L. Brace, a 
correspondent of the New York Independent, has 
been arrested and imprisoned by the Austrian 
authorities, while travelling in Hungary. The 
following charges are made against him: 

“1, Having letters in his valise from refugees 
abroad to disaffected persons in Hungary. 2. 
Having in his possession several copies of a revo- 
lutionary pamphlet, entitled ‘Rights of Hun- 
gary,’ written by Francis Pulsky, late Secretary 
of the Committee of Defence in Hungary, of 
which Kossuth was President. 3. Having sought 
out disaffected persons in Hungary by circuitous 
routes.” 

Mr. Brace has written to the American Minis- 
ter at Austria, Mr. McCurdy, that the whole 
charge is “merely a suspicion.” He was then 
imprisoned nearly four weeks, on a charge which 
“could stand in no court of Christendom a day 
on such proof” Besides, he had a pass from the 
United States Government, which should have 
been respected. This outrage upon the rights of 
an American citizen in a foreign land has justly 
called forth the united denunciations of the 
American press, South as well as North. 





Tar Austrian Ovtrace.—Release of Brace— 
The Boston Atlas, of Friday morning, contains a 
letter from Vienna, dated July 6th, which states 
that Mr. Charles L. Brace, the American who was 
arresied in Hungary, has been finally released. 
On his arrival in Vienna he was insulted by the 
police and ordered to quit Austria within three 
days. Afterwards they changed their minds. 
Mr. Brace would, however, leave in a few days. 
He hasresumed his correspondence to the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, and in a letter dated on the 27th 
of Junegives a full account of his arrest, exami- 
nation, and imprisonment, concluding as follows : 

“Without following the examination through 
farther, which was some six hours in length, I will 
only say it was, throughout, one of the most com- 
plete specimens of an inquisition I had ever even 
heard of. I cannot in language describe the un- 
fairness, he manifest prejudice, the determination 
to entangh me, which the Auditor showed through- 
out. In ny later examinations, I have some more 
definite Imtances of these ‘tricks’ of the law, 
which he enployed upon me, and which I will 
hereafter réate. The amount of it was, I was an 
American in Hungary, and he would make an ex- 
ample of me. 

“At the clie, the accusation was read to me, to 
the effect that was a ‘ member of the great Dem- 
ocratic Union in Europe, an emissary from Ujaha- 
zy and Czetz, ind here in Hungary with the pur- 
pose of spretding revolutionary movements!’ 
The ee (2?) pn which it was based were these: 
1st. Words, supposed to imply an acquaintance 
with Ujahazy; 2. A note of introduction from 
Gen. Czetz ; 3. The possession of a revolutionary 
pamphlet ; and 4. The fact that [ had visited cer- 
tain persons who had been compromised in the 
Revolution in 1848. 

“ After the charge was read, I was conducted 
back to my prison-room by the Provost and two 
soldiers, and as/he passed through the first cell I 
heard the prisoners ask him, ‘ Will he be imprison- 
ed?’ * Ganz vistimmt !” (* Without a doubt,’) was 
the reply. With this consolation was I locked in 
for the second night. 

“I beg my chuntrymen to consider the proofs 
on which sucha charge was based. In no other 
land, except Russia, would they stand a day, even 
as causes of suspicion. Yet, on these, have I been 
shut up for 30 days in that wretched prison—and 
am even yet in ‘honorable arrest’ here in Pesth! 

“The attack was not on me, but on my country. 
It was a petty, personal revenge for the generous 
sympathy of Americans. But such injustice shall 
react on themeelves. In land in which I 
can express it, will I lay open this outrageous act 
of injustice and tyranny, and the secrets which it 
has opened to me. And I have mistaken the Amer- 
icans much, if such an open, unprovoked assault 
on their rights passes unnoticed ! ” 


Let us now look at our own country. It is wel) 
known that by the express letter of the Constitu- 
tion, a citizen of one State is entitled to the rights 
of citizenship in all the States. By the following 
proceedings it will be seen that a citizen of Con- 
necticut has been outlawed by a meeting in 
Georgia. Mr. Webster declares in his speech at 
Capon Springs, that a “compact when broken on 
one side, is broken on all sides ”—the legitimate 
inference from which would be that the North are 








now absolved from carrying out the provisions of 





the Fugitive Slave Law. But to the proceed- 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN GEORGIA. 

The following proceedings appear in the du- 
gusta (Ga.) Republic: 

Warrenton, (Ga.) Thursday, July 10. 

This day the citizens of the town and county 
met in the court house at 8 o’clock, A.M. On 
motion, Thomas F.. Parsons, Esq , was called to 
the chair, and Mr. Wa. H. Pilcher requested to 
act as Secretary. 

The object of the meeting was stated by the 
Chairman, as follows : 

Whereas our community has been thrown into 
confusion by the presence among us of one Nathan 
Bird Watson, who hails from New Haven, (Conn.) 
and who has been promulgating abolition senti- 
ments, publicly and privately, among our people— 
sentiments at war with our institutions, and intol- 
erable in aslave community—and also been detect- 
ed in visiting suspicious negro houses, as we sup- 
pose, for the purpose of inciting our slave and 
free negro population to insurrection and insubor- 
dination. ; 

The meeting having been organized, Wm. Gib- 
son, Esq., offered the following resolution, which, 
after various expressions of opinion, was unani- 
mously adupted, to wit: 

Resolved, That a committee of ten be appointed 
by the Chairman for the purpose of making ar- 


rangements to expel Nathan Bird Watson, an [ 


avowed Abolitionist, who has been in our village 
for three or four weeks, by 12 o’clock this day, 
by the Georgia Railroad cars; and that it shall 
be the duty of said committee to escort the said 
Watson to Camak, for the purpose of shipment to 
his native land. 

The following gentlemen were named as that 
committee : 

William Gibson, E. Cody, J. M. Roberts, J. B. 
Huff, E. H. Pottle, E A. Brinkley, John C. Jen- 
nings, George W. Dickson, A. B. Rogers, and 
Dr. R. W. Hubert. 

On motion, the Chairman was added to that 
Comnrittce. 

It was,on motion, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting, 
with a minute description of the said Watson, be 
forwarded to the publishers of the Augusta papers, 
with the request that they, and all other publish- 
ers of papers in the slaveholding States, publish 
the same for a sufficient length of time. _ 

Description.—The said Nathan Bird Watson 
is a man of dark complexion, hazle eye, black hair, 
and wears a heavy beard—measures five feet 
eleven and three-quarter inches—has a quick step, 
and walks with his toes inclined inward, and a lit- 
tle stooped-shouldered—now wears a checked coat 
and white pants—says he is twenty-three years of 
age, but will pass for twenty-five or thirty. 

On motion, the meeting was adjourned. 

Tuomas F. Persons, Chairman. 
Wutiam H. Pitcuer, Secretary. 





THE LABOR QUESTION. 


The Labor Question, if one will but look deeply 
enough, is the open question of the age. Civiliza- 
tion can do nothing more for the theory of politi- 
cal government and social order than it has already 
attained, and the Church dates her latest and Jast 
ideas, some say, say eighteen hundred years back» 
and none later than the era of the English ref- 
ormation. Whatever interest of society remains 
unsettled, after civil and ecclesiastical institutions 
have so long proved incapable of adjusting them, 
must be looked to as falling within some other 
department of speculation and action than these 
embrace. The most advanced ideas of civil gov. 
ernment leave labor and capital an open field for 
their bar of competition, esteeming all interfer. 
ence so far an abridgement of the subject’s liberties ; 
and the church reassures the results of the strife 
by enjoining conformity to the order and obedi- 
ence to the laws of society. Wherever a civil gov- 
ernment or a religious establishment meddles more 
than this with the industrial and pecuniary affairs 
of the people, it is in such fashion and to such 
issues as stamp them with the name of despotism: 
In the world’s past history there has been no be. 
neficent legislation by either Church or State 
which in any way extended to the primary rela- 
tions of labor and health, so as to regulate their 
mutual play and power upon each other. The old 
time Governments either introduced and authoriz- 
ed the multiform slaveries of labor, or confirmed 
them wherever they found them. 

Democfacy and Protestantism have but one 
notion about this, and that is, Jet it alone. Every 
drop ef bluod shed for human rights since the 
dawn of our day has been dedicated tothe Jet aloné 
principle, and the established formule of freedom 
is, “thet is the best Government which govern 
least?” Democracy steers by this starlight through 
the deep, and Churchianity understands her duty 
to require “obedience to the powers that be, and 
conservation of things as they are.” Faith and 
morals, exclusively, fall within her accepted offi- 
ces, and, though opinion and duty might rule and 
order every interest of life, the first is, in practice, 
restricted to subjects wholly metaphysical, and 
the latter, in fact, comes to be only endorsement 
and assurance of the actual business conditions of 
society. 

If civil government thus excludes the Labor 
Question from its programme, and the Church 
oracles answer “ Amen” to every point in the 
State’s liturgy, it must depend for settlement upon 
some science not yet canonical, and some system 
not provided in the Constitution. It needs to be 
treated as a free subject, and must be decided with- 
out help from the authorities. 

And it is “ the order of the day,” actually. In- 
dustrial Congresses are meeting regularly now in 
our own country, North and South ; in Georgia as 
well as at Albany ; and State legislation, here and 
there, is going as far in prescriptions as it is pushed 
by opinion among the constituency ; but no com- 
plete or consistent policy reigns in council. The 
socialism of Europe, whatever else it seems to em- 
brace and involve, means nothing else, and news- 
paper statistics and philosophy bring it up ina 
thousand forms every day. 

We have said that it is rue open question of the 
times, and our present reflections are only to thig 
point. 

We are not saying that current legislation has 
no relation to policies which concern and contro! 
labor. Tariffs and taxes, treaties and constitu- 
tions, laws of inheritance, and assurances of vested 
rights, with the whole system of corporation and 
bank capital and interest upon money, all, in 
their several ways, turn upon it all the force which 
they derive from it; but we are saying that th® 
jnterests of labor, primarily and independently 
considered, enter into no system of civil adminis- 
tration, and are the subjects of speculation only in 
that sense of the word which makes the auriferoug 
quartz a matter of science to the gold digger, and 
to the same end. 

Political economists talk about it more than 
anything else, and none more than the slavehold- 
er of the South, and very few from any more lib- 
eral point of observation than he. A couple of 
articles in the New York Tribune, both in extracts 
and editorial, will illustrate. A paragraph from 
the London Times, occupied with the startling de- 
crease in the population of Ireland in the last ten 
years, exposes the philosophy of our subject ac- 
cording to the system accepted by the men of 
trade. Half a million of Irish people die of fam- 
ine and a million emigrate (exclusive of the nat- 
ural increase) in ten years! The first inference 
drawn is that the population was actually in ex- 
cess —that the country was overcrowded with 
people, and that they perished or were extruded 
by the operation of natural and inevitable causes, 
The Times states it thus: “Fora whole genera- 
tion, man has been a drug in this country, and pop- 
uletion a nuisance’” The startling waste of life 
which the last census indicates is offered as the 
Providential remedy, and it isasked “ why should 
not the population of Ireland be reduced, say, to 
four or five millions?” (from eight, at which it 
stood in 1840.) Should this happen, “it must 
greatly increase the value of labor and the appreci- 
ation of the laborer throughout these isles.” The 
starving cheapness of labor is ascribed to the 
competition of an over-supply of laborers; and 
the improvement and power of the country is 
credited to the same cause! With these inhu- 
man and even blasphemous falsities, we are con- 
cerned now only to show the ‘brutal blindness of 
the installed authorities upon one point. We 
have the conclusion in the following sentence: 
“ Will there not be a change and a beginning of 
changes when our great reservoirs of human Ja- 

bor begin to fall short; when every employer of 
the people, from the authorities at the Horse 





Guards and the Admiralty to the occupier of fifty 
acres, or the possessor of half a dozen lace ma- 
chines, begins to call in vain for more hands 2” 

In the contemplation of this system of opinions, 
the adequacy of wages is made to depend upon 
the scarcity of labor solely, and the reliance of 
this hope is in the correctives of famine, and the 
mortality and emigration which must result! 

The men who hold such doctrines as these must 
regard any system of society which has any heart 
in it—any reverence for God or love for man in 
it—as infidel and diabolical ; for just such senti- 
ments us these obliged the hunkers of Judea to 
ascribe the benevolence of Jesus to Beelzebub the 
Prince of Devils, and no other disposition of di- 
vine truth is possible to this degree of moral dark- 
ness. War, famine, and pestilence, are the Trin- 
ity of this faith, and nothing can be so heterodox 
to it as love, wisdom, and happiness. at 

So the Times, speaking for the established order, 
settles the Labor Question! 

The Tribune faculty, who really understand the 
true philosophy of society better than any of their 
neighbor journalists, are yet so involved in politi- 
cal commitments, that where these intrude they 
seem to lose the use of their better wisdom and 
nobler philanthropy. They are philosophers and 
humanitarians, but they are Whigs also. If they 
were partisan Democrats, we do not say the matter 
would be helped. No paring of heels and toes can 
make Cinierella’s fairy slipper fit the hoofs of 
either of her Hunker sisters. 

We quote from the Tvibune of the 22d instant 
the folloying exhibit of their exoteric theory, or 
accommodation Whig doctrine, of labor legisla- 
tion, that “the weakness and unprofitableness 
thereof” may appear by its own showing. It 
is as well presented here as it can be done, per- 





For the National Era. 
A RETROSPECT. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Down in the west the sunset gold 
1s fading from the sombre cloud, 
And a fixed sorrow, hushed and cold, 
Is closing round me Jike a shroud— 
Closing with thoughts of twilight houfs, 
When gaily, on the homestead bill, 
Two children played among the flowers— 
I would that they were children still. 


For as I scan with tear-dimmed eyes 
The future, till life’s sun hangs low, 
No white hand reaches from the skies, 
With chrisms of healing for our woe. 
And though it may be either mind 
Has grown with toil and years-and strife, 
Experience, like a b ighting wind, 
Has made a barren waste of life— 


A barren waste, whose reach of sands 
Lies glowivg in the noontide heat, 
Where no bright tree of blossome stands, 
Dropping cool shadows round our feet. 
Only one gvod is ours we feel— 
The promise written in the word, 
The might of the baptismal seal 
To make us children of the Lord. 


New York, June 23, 1851. 





THE MORMONS VINDICATED ‘BY AUTHORITY,’ 


The religious creed and civil and social insti- 
tutions of Mormonism have lately become “ fixed 
facts” in the affairs of the world. They have 
taken a new attitude and relation to the general 
system of things, and have thereby themselves 
become new, without any real intrinsic change; 
the newness being in the new force of new con- 
nections and bearings, new attractions and repul- 
sions, from which, by the laws of vital chemistry, 
we naturally expect a little effervescence, the 


ected 





haps ; and it happens wo we su funy pr 2 that 
it stands more nakedly exposed than usual with 
the arguments of its ordinary advocates : 

“The Whigs hold that American manufactures 
ought to be protected by suitable duties against 
the products of Europe, where labor is so much 
cheaper than here; and that protection they 
would have continued until such time as the va- 
rious branches of our industry are matured and 
advanced enough to meet the competition on 
equal ferms. The Whigs would hold out induce- 
menty to the artisans of Europe to come here and 
establish themselves in their trades, by protecting 
those trades till they are so well established as no 
longer to need protection. They know that this 
country may become independent of Europe in 
the production of metals, cottons, silks and wool- 
lens, but that at first our manufactures cannot 
contend against those long established in the Old 
World, where the skill of ages is concentrated, 
and where the laborer is paid only starvation 
rates; but that when we have once well begun, 
we shall soon, by means of new inventions and 
superior energy and economy, be able to produce 
as cheaply as in Europe, and still pay our labor- 
ers American wages. ‘Therefore they would have 
European workmen come here and settle among 
our farmers, consuming their surplus products on 
the spot, thereby increasing the wealth and forti- 
fying the institutions of the country. 

“The opposition, or ‘Democrats’ as they un- 
fairly claim to be, par excellence, propose exactly 
the opposite course. They would have what they 
call free trade; that is to say, they would not at- 
tempt to build up manufactures by means of pro- 
tection, but would go on buying hardware, cot- 
ton, silk and woollen goods, of England, France, 
and Germany, forever, until the wages of labor 
should be so reduced in this country that we 
could begin manufacturing on equal terms. This 
is the great point at issue between the two par- 
ties.” 

This paragraph is introduced with the asser- 
tion that ‘there is no essential difference be- 
tween our two great parties (Whig and Demo- 
cratic) as to fundamental principles. * * There 
is a difference as to measures.” And the main 
difference is stated to be this which is given in 
the extract above. 

No difference in fundamental principles, says 
the oracle, but a difference—a main difference of 
measures! And do the measures, the distinguish- 
ing measures, rest upon and indicate no principle 
at all? Has neither Whiggery nor Democracy 
@ principle in its creed for the regulation and cul- 
ture of the interests of labor? 


Let the reader re-peruse the quotation, and he 
will find a truth, unwittingly conceded, different 
from that intonded by the Tvibune in the declara- 
tion that there is no difference in principle be- 
tween the two parties in this matter. The differ- 
ence of measures asserted hinders not an identity 
of ultimate results admitted ; and the likeness of 
principle, or the like want of principle, is well 
proved by the sameness of the issue set down for 
both policies in respect to the interests of labor. 
The scheme of protection aims at the nation’s in- 
dependence of European manufactures, and it 
proposes to foster and sustain the American en- 
terprise against the cheaper wages of foreign 
labor, by taxing its products up to our own market 
price, until—yes, until “we shall be able to pro- 
duce as cheaply as in Europe ;” which we are to 
do “by means of new inventions and superior 
energy and economy, and the immigration of 
European workmen,” and “still pay our laborers 
American wages”!! Still pay American, mean- 
ing higher than European, wages, and sell as 
cheaply! How? Oh dear, can there be a ques- 
tion as tothe American supereminence, and all 
that! Why, we have only to import the same 
men who do the work over the sea, employ new 
inventions, the foreign blockheads being supposed 
to stick fast in the old ones, and rely upon our 
superior energy, of which there is abundant proof 
in every Fourth-of-July oration, the blood rela- 
tionship of the rivals and the Glass-Palace de- 
monstration to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
and, if all that is not enough, there is our other 
superiority in that new national characteristic—a 
rigid economy! 

Here we have the American policy of the Labor 
Question, best foot foremost ; and it leaves the in- 
terest under its protection to take care of itself 
by its new inventions—which will belong to the 
capitalist, and must work against the workman— 
its superior energy, which it must rack out of its 
own bones, and its superior economy, which it must 
pinch off its own back and bowels. Besides, it 
even counts among its means of success the in- 
troduction of the immigrant laborer of Europe 
into the competition of candidates for more work 
and less wages, while we are straining down to 
equal cheapness of production! The reliances 
here indicated are in the highest degree illusory, 
and most merciless, if they were even real; and 
the end—alas! the end—the same as that of the 
“ Opposition” system, even as it is pictured by 
its enemy, viz: that state of things here which 
might enable us to degin manufacturing on equal 
terms with England, France, and Germany. And 
what is that, in all the instances where material, 
machinery, and skill, are equal, but equally low 
wages with the lowest! 

This is no theory of labor policy at all. It isa 
scheme of national rivalry—of competition be- 
tween capitalists of different countries; and it 
leaves labor itself to its fate, to the strife of its 
own rivalries, the cruel antagonism of wealth 
driven to desperation by its own civil war, and, 
finally, the Irish relief for one-half of the toilers, 
by the death and emigration of the other half, as 
often as “ man becomes a drug, and population a 
nuisance.” 

Protection may temporarily enable home manu- 
facturing capitalists to give higher wages than 
foreign competition would permit, until home 
competition, and clamorous mouths, and idle 
hands, beg and take pauper prices, in a market 
glatted by the direct and immediate influence of 
its own high conditions. 

We are not arguing tariff and free trade, nor 
meeting the population problem, but only making 
out our point, that the Labor Question—the ques- 
tion of questions—is an open one, and that all 
the talk about it by parties and political philoso- 
phers is only so much sham and gabble, except 
when it is worse. Senior. 





The time appointed for the execution of the 
three con murderers of the Cosden family 
is the ensuing 8th of August, on which day it is 
expected that Chestertown will be filled to over- 
flowing with people. With a view to secure 
order on the occasion, the sheriff of Kent county 
has already summoned to his aid all its available 


military force, consisting of four volunteer com- 
— 


” of some hoat, and the daposit of mora 
or less sediment. Just now, we think, the froth 
is the most interesting subject of speculation to 
the principal agitators. 

Upon the organization of Utah Territory, Presi- 
dent Fillmore, whatever were his motives or mix- 
ture of motives, very properly appointed Mr. Brig- 
ham Young to the office of Territorial Governor— 
very properly, we say, for the single reason that 
he was the clear choice of the men, women, and 
children of the church, camp, and country, which 
he was to govern. No appointment to a similar 
office, made by the National Executive, ever had 
the actual consent of the people so completely and 
conclusively as this one, because in no other case 
was the appointee known and desired by every 
soul in the community over which he was placed: 

But this Mr. Young held the office of Leader 
in the Mormon Church and community, and by 
a sort of right of succession and ex-officio identi- 
ty stands responsible to the world for all the sins 
of his tribe, as well as all the inferences and sus- 
picions that the virtuous vigilance of public opin- 
ion puts into the indictment. Besides, the viola- 
tion of propriety and the impudence of practical 
criticism which there is in other people’s actual 
success in such mad and fanatical schemes as con- 
tradict and oppose our own, there happens also 
to be a large party involved in the personal ne- 
cessity of assailing these outlandish Mormons: 
Whatever was the cause of their expulsion, it 
was barbarously enforced; and the hands that 
did it have the taint of plunder, as well as the 
stain.of blood, to justify, for they cannot hide 
them. So, it is every,way terrible to have the 
Mormons emerge fromthe ruin which might have 
silenced all discussion, and suddenly assume a 
position that can purchase the world’s favor, and 
compel its justice. It is probable that history will 
at an early day make up an enlightened and lib- 
eral judgment of the enterprise of these people: 
upon the basis of what they really shall achieve 
and perpetuate, rejecting the scandal and gossip 
which clamored so loudly under cover of the 
darkness and doubtfulness of the first movements. 

But this is not the matter in hand exactly, 
though at the bottom of it. 

Early in the present month, the Buffalo Courier, 
a Democratic paper, on the faith of some returned 
Californian, for whom the Rochester Daily Adver- 
tiser vouched, charged upon the Mormons, and 
the Mormon Governor, all manner of crimes. po- 
litical, social, and personal, for the purpose of ma- 
king President Fillmore culpable in the matter of 
appointing Brigham Young; alleging that the 
President well knew the truth of the charged of- 
fences at and before the time of nomination. The 
President, it seems, felt interest enough in this 
attack made upon him to write to Col. Thomas L. 
Kane, of Philadelphia, upon whose report of Brig- 
ham Young’s moral character and standing, made 
to the President, pending the appointment, he 
says he relied much. The President says to Col. 
Kane, “ You are a Democrat, but I doubt not will 
truly state whether these charges against the 
moral character of Governor Young are true.” 

Answering to this demand, Col. Kane wrote two 
letters to the President—one, brief but pointed and 
unequivocal, and covering all the charges with a 
general denial, and pledging the most conclusive 
refutation upon the appearance of any respecta- 
ble authority for them. This letter is addressed 
to “the President,” and is given for publication 
at the President’s discretion. The other letter is 
marked “personal,” and is addressed to “ Mr. 
Fillmore,” but with liberty expressly given to 
Mr. F. “ to make what use you please of its con- 
tents” It contains special notices in detail of all 
the charges made, and a complete answer to them. 
Accompanied also by a paper, which the Colonel 
tells the President, “I regret that I have never 
been authorized to make use of.” And so he an- 
swers, and stands ready to answer, the demands 
made, and to be made, upon him in support of the 
representations which he made to the President 
touching “the irreproachable moral character of 
Governor Young, founded upon intimate person- 
al knowledge of him.” 

All this appears by the Republic (Washington) 
of the 15th instant. In the Philadelphia Penn- 
sylvanian of the 19th, Col. Kane procured the 
publication of the President’s letter to himself, 
his reply intended for publication, and his “ per- 
sonal” letter in full, which had been used in the 
Republic in scraps and pieces to meet particular 
uses. 

Intruth, the Republic made a curious hash of 
it. Part of the article reads like a note written 
by the President to the editor, negligently mixed 
up with the editorial without change of the terms, 
by which Col. Kane is made to be the correspond- 
ent of Mr. Sargent instead of Mr. Fillmore. 
Col. Kane seems to think this so open and obvious 
that he takes the trouble in his communication in 
the Pennsylvanian to deny any correspondence 
with the editor of the Republic upon the subject ; 
and he hints some disappointment of the confi- 
dence he reposed in the President, by refusing to 
send the document for publication which he re- 
gretted (in his letter to the President) he “ was 
not authorized to use,” though it was already set 
out in fall in the Republic. 

But, for once in the world, it seems that the 
correction of a scandal is not so quick-footed as 
the retraction. The Buffalo Courier of the 17th, 
printed before the Republic exposé could have 
reached it, withdraws all and singular the offensive 
charges against the Mormonsand Brigham Young, 
in the fullest and handsomest manner, on the 
credit of a friend fally and personally acquaint- 
ed with the affairs of the Mormons, and but late- 
ly returned from the Salt Lake country. The 
editor acknowledges himself even touched with 
Mr. Young’s plain but generous and hearty life 
in his distant home among the mountains, and 
revolts at lending any countenance to assaults 
upon his hospitable fireside, which do not spare 
even the character of its mistress, ‘“‘ whom friendly 
and hostile report alike asserts to be a truly dis- 
creet and lovely lady.” Adding, in general, 
“that he is assured that the charges brought 
against Governor Young are altogether without 
foundation in fact, and, though a Mormon and 
leader of Mormons, his character as a man is 
above reproach—that he proved himself a most 
hospitable and generous friend to the suffering 
California emigrants of 1849 and 1850, and that 
Mr. Polk’s Adminictration had reason to value 
his and devotion to the interests of the 








Union”’ The Pennsylvanian remarks, in its in- 





troduction of the correspondence, that “the ex- 
periment of the Mormons in the Great Salt Lake 
Valley, with their 30,000 of a population, their 
order, their discipline, their ob: dience to the laws, 
and their love of country, go far to disprove many 
of the assertions of their foes, and indicate a Fu- 
ture in the highe&t degree auspicious and gratify- 
ing” And the Republic is also hearty in the de- 
fence of the Latter Day Saints, so far as the ex- 
culpation of the President requires. That is, on 
all the points in which the appointment would 
have involved the President, the Mormons and 
Governor Young are clearly and fully justified. 
On the points which the Republic thinks are no 
business of the Executive, it leaves them to their 
luck. 

The publication of the document furnished by 
Col. Kane to the President, with a caution which 
was some how not respected, affords, perhaps, the 
most interesting feature of the affair. It is an 
“ Address of the Latter-Day Saints to President 
Polk,” dated on the west bank of the Missouri 
river, near Council Blaffs, Omaha nation, August 
9th, 1846, signed by Brigham Young, President 
of the Church. It meets two of the charges made 
in the Buffalo Conrier, to wit: “ Wholesale abuse 
of the United States and of our institutions,” and 
“ Leaguing with the Indians to harass our people 
on the road fo California.” The address informs 
President Polk that the “ Camp of Israel,” in an- 
swer to his requisition for troops, has furnished a 
battalion of five hundred men for the Mexican 
service, “though it has left five hundred of our 
loaded teams standing on the prairies of the Pot- 
tawattamie and Omaha nation, and nearly as 
many families destitute of their head and guar- 
dians.” Besides this practical proof of patriotism, 
given at the moment of their greatest suffering 


on the route from Illinois to Deseret, the address 
contains the strongest expressions of devotion to 


the Government of the Union; they style it “the 
best Government on earth,” and “the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as the most precious 
amongst the nations.” 

The charge of “ Repeated insults to California 
emigrants in 1849-’50” is contradicted by the 
“Cards from emigrants, thanking the Camp of 
Israel for its hospitality and succor in distress.” 

Another is, ‘‘ Laying high and unjust taxes 
upon men selling property on Salt Lake.” Col. 
Kane explains this matter thus: “ The little mu- 
nicipal council of the Salt Lake City did, at its 
first organization, and before the United States 
or any other Government had noticed its exist- 
ence, enact that a tax should be levied on all sales 
of spirituous liquors within the city bounds. 
This tax must have been heavy, too; for I think 
it was* intended to be almost prohibitory—the 
Mormons as a sect favoring and enforcing temper- 
ance measures, and doing their best to prevent the 
sale of whiskey to the savages around them. | 
have only to say, that if our emigrant citizens 
everywhere could be placed under such restraints, 
the War Department would hear less of their 
suffering from Indian outrages.” 

The charge of polygamy, or the spiritual-wife 
doctrine, made against Gov. Young, is flatly con- 
tradicted by Col. Kane as a “ brutal slander,” af- 
fecting no one so much as Mrs. Young and her 
family, who are residing now in New England, 
and are among its most respectable people. 

The list of offences, nine in number, opened 


with murder in Missouri and Illinois, and grew | 


gradually worse and worse, till it climaxed with 
“this creature Young is an open abuser of De- 
mocracy.” For the refutation of the first charge, 
Judge Douglas (now United States Senator from 
Illinois) is referred to; he presided in the jadicial 
district which embraced Nauvoo and the Mormon 
precinct, and, it is said, will testify that the 
criminal charges preferred against the Mormons 
in his district were ignored by the grand juries, 
and were foundationless in fact. The crowning 
villany of abusing Democracy, i.e. the Democratic 
party, the Buffalo Courier is particularly happy to 
retract; for Governor Young seems to turn right 
side up in that respect, notwithstanding his ap- 
pointment by the Whig Administration. 

There lies the secret, open enough. Political 
power, political consideration, loosens the band- 
age from the eyes of public justice, and the blun- 
dering hussy begins to see the right and reason 
of things, even in reference to the Mormons. It 
is well ; and perhaps it is some sort of right, too, 
that the world will pay attention to those only 
who are of some account in its affairs. Utah will 
come of age soon, and ask her share of the in- 
heritance with her older sisters; prosperity will 
establish her reputation, and, in the main, vindi- 
cate it, too; for the offences charged against her 
people are of that kind which do not consist with 
the public welfare. 

Simply as an experiment it is worth to the 
world more than the world can possibly suffer by 
it. It is some sort of an attempt to inaugurate 
some sort of a religion in the civil and economical 
institutions of society; it is an endeavor to bring 
the “higher law,” if it even be not the highest 
notion of it, into every-day use, and to give it 
authority in politics and business, as the way 
opens. Weare glad the mountains shut them in, 
and are contented that they shut them out, too, 
till the experiment is tried. New revelations 
may do mischief, but they cannot be worse than 
denying the old ones. There is some life, and 
there may be some use, in a fresh imposture. 
Mahomet’s did well when it was new—better 
than Judaism when it was old—better than the 
corpse of Christianity when its spirit is fied. 
Mormon fanaticism has proved its pluck—it has 
done something. Providence has stood by it, for 
it is brave and strong. It has something to do in 
the world; and, if it escapes the blight of political 
snobbery, it may accomplish it, against even 
greater faults than it is charged with. 

Senior. 

P.S. The Republic of the 22d instant copies 
Col. Kane’s publication in the Pennsylvanian, en- 
tire, and explains the small faults of its first 
article, and puts the President all right in the 
matter. But we beg leave to say to the editor, 
that, if it is all the same to him, it would be a re- 
lief to the people if he would distinguish a little 
more clearly between himself and the President. 


When he talked, in his first article, of Col. Kane’s ' 


letter ‘‘to us,” we imagined the President’s copy 
was followed by the types; but now again we 
have “John Jones” in the Executive boots, for 
he says in his last article, “the Mormon message 
was placed at our disposal”? The “our” in that 
sentence can only represent Mr. Fillmore, if 
the fact is to govern; and if Mr. Sargent is de- 
liberate and positive in his position, he is in 
danger of losing his identity, and his readers are 
exposed to the danger of mistaking him for the 
President, or, what is the same thing, holding the 
President responsible for him. 

Captain Henry A. Nacte, an officer in the 
Mexican war, has been arrested for fraudulently 
obtaining $2,100 from the Government on false 
claims. There are ten indictments against him, 
He was committed in default of bail. *. 


—~s————_ 


POLITICS IN VERMONT. 


In this paper will be found the resolutions of a 
recent Democratic Convention in Vermont. It 
will be remembered that Lucius B. Peck was 
originally nominated by the Democrats for Gov- 
ernor, who declined the nomination on the ground 
that he believed the Fugitive Slave Law to be con- 
stitutional, notwithstanding he accepted a similar 
nomination last year, from @ convention which 
passed the following resolution, viz: 

“ Resolved, That Congress should leave the 
question of reclamation of fugitive slaves where it 
is left under the Constitution ; but if it under- 
takes to pass an act to aid the slaveholder in the 
pursuit of his victim, we protest against any law 
on that subject which does not fully provide for a 
trial by jury for every person claimed as a fugi- 
tive slave, in the State where he may be arrested.” 

The recent convention nominated Hon. Timo- 
tay P. Reprie.p by acclamation, who is spoken 
of in the highest terms by the press of Vermont. 

In the election of 1848, the vote was: Taylor, 
23,122; Van Buren, 13,837 ; Cass, 10,948, 

In 1849 the vote, was: Coolidge, Whig, 26,463 ; 
Needham, Democratic, 23,492; Clarke, N. D., 








| 
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and scattering, 3,383. Clarke was the candidate 
of what is now called the “ National Democracy 
or Hunker party,” which party seems to groy 
“gmall by degrees and beautifully legs.” * 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, 


If a correct opinion may be drawn from the 
tenor of the latest advices from the other side of 
the Atlantic, the majority of the French Cham 
ber have made up their minds to bow ' 
to the unmistakeable will of the Fre 
in the matter of the revision of the Constitution 
Contrary to general expectation, M. de Too, 
ville was chosen to report the measure to 
oud, over his two competitors, the Duc , 
glie and M. Odillon Barrot, representing 
contest the two monarchist factions. De T 
ville received eight votes in the Committee, to two 
for the Duke and five for Barrot. De Tocoa 
ville represents the Moderate Republican ot 
est, there being no Reds on the committee He 
was not chosen exclusively by the votes of mem 
bers sympathizing with himself. So his election 
may be written down to foreshadow the Sensible 
determination on the part of all good Citizens 
who prefer monarchy rather than republicanism, 
for France, to make no effort to change the Goy 
ernment violently, or by flagrant intrigue; bein, 
satisfied that, at least for the present, the senti. 
ment of the nation is fixed for republicaniem, he 
yond recall. This resalt of the balloting for the 
reporter of the project is additional proof of the 
truth of the axiom that revolutions never go 
backwards. Three months ago, more than One 
of those voting for De Tocqueville would wil] 
ingly have plotted the violent overthrow of the 
Republic, under the impression that a different 
form of Government was really more popular, as 
well as better for France. But the canvass with 
reference to the change of the Constitution hag 
satiefied them that bloodshed and other great in. 
juries to all the interests of society would be th. 
only sure results of any such efforts, They ac 
quiesce, therefere, in the mill of the people, claim 
ing the truly republican right to express at the 
same time their preference for the monarchicy 
form of government. The English and Fren, 
Liberal papers declare that the revision wil] hae 
for its aim the perpetuation of the Republic } 
the correction only of the oversights and erros 
in the Constitution, as originally formed. Th’ 
resolution reported leaving it to the majoyite0 
say whether monarchy shall or shall not beé¢és- 
tablished, is considered but a verbal conassion to 
the reactionists, because there remains aot a 
shadow of a doubt that the decision will be ad 
verse to their hopes. 

The question really at issue is not vhether the 
existing form of Government shal!%e modified 
but whether the present Chief ¥agistrate shal} 
be declarad capable of reélectios ®t the expiration 
of his term of office. Thus ité8 personal, rather 
than a constitutional ieae. The conclusion 
forced on us by the ten’ of the petitions signed 
by a million of name, the speeches and votes in 
the Chamber, and «he tone of the French press 
is, that the only revision which will be sanctioned 
will be such 48 to obviate any opposition to the 
reélection of Louis Napoleon on a legal techni 
cality. fle is just now very active in electioncer 
ing, all his subordinates taking part in the can 
yess in his favor, with as much earnestness as the 
same thing is done throughout the United States 
by similar functionaries every four years. Mor 
ally, extraordinary interference of office-holders 
in elections is a gross wrong on the principle of 
republicanism, though, practically, with us its 
effects have usually been directly adverse to the 
wishes which prompt it. In Europe, where re 
publicanism may be said to be untried, it is held 
up to be as great an outrage on popular rights as 
similar conduct on the part of stipendiaries of 
monarchy. This is not so. The latter, it will 
be remembered, are not responsible, as are the 
former, to the country at large; there being no 
such certain way of reaching or punishing them 
as under a popular Government, if doing wrong 
Under a monarchy they may not claim the right 
ae citizens, whether in or out of office, to take 
part in choosing their own rulers, one and al! 
We cannot close these few comments upon the 
condition of affairs in France, without present 
ing, as the best evidence of the return of common 
sense to the monarchist leaders, a short synopsis 
of a recent speech of M. de Broglie. He said 
that he had no hand in making the pres:nt Con 
stitution, and had refused to participate in its 
Government, by declining office when tendered to 
him on more than one occasion, of late. That as 
long as the Republic might last, he would do his 
duty as a good citizen under it. He charged the 
existing evils to the Constitution itself, rather 
than the President, who was its creation. Ré 
minding the Assembly of his uniform political 
hostility to Louis Napoleon, he nevertheless ac 
quitted that functionary of any revolutionary in- 
tentions. His (Louis Napoleon’s) indisposition 
to fall into utter insignificance, he thought not 
only natural, but perfectly excusable. He said 
the people evidently desired to keep the main 
features of the present Government without 
change, and he warned his own friends against 
useless efforts to oppose their will illegally. He 
dreaded more than aught else an election result 
which should force the Chamber either to acqui- 
esce in a notorious violation of the Constitution 
or to oppose the will of the people, as that was 
about to be made clear at the ballot-boxes. In 
fine, his speech was a declaration of his unalter 
able preference for monarchy, while he stands 
ready to defend the integrity of the Republic so 
long as the nation desires it. M. de Tocqueville 
is too well known to all our readers to require 
that we should sketch him here. We may how- 
ever remark that he belongs to the school of Ca 
vaignac, and is regarded as the ablest and sound 
est Moderate Republican statesman in the Cham 
ber. We may write it down certain that the Con- 
stitution will be revised so as to make Louis Na 
poleon reéligible; that he will be reélected by 
an overwhelming majority—say a three-fourths 
vote ; that he will make an improving Chief Ma 
gistrate from this day out, defending the integri 
ty of the Republic with all his strength and fac- 
ulties; and will retire at the end of his second 
term, as gracefully as though he were an Ameri 
can President. He aims to prevent history from 
saying that he did not properly and conscien- 
tiously discharge his duties, and to that end seeks 
just what and only what our Presidents and pub- 
lic men regard as the only favorable judgment 
of the People on their official conduct. 

There can be no doubt that he has improved 
astonishingly of late in the estimation of all men 
of all parties in France, save the Reds. That 
is, the Monarchists have been forced to respect 
him, on finding him to possess sufficient nerve 
and character to withstand triumphantly their 
every effort and art to bend his office to their 
purposes. The constitutional or moderate Re- 
publicans are at length satisfied thoroughly, that 
his short experience in the Presidency has give? 
him a profound appreciation of the fact that he 
may never hope to be more than the conetitu- 
tional Chief Magistrate of Republican France. 

But enough of French affairs. The Circas- 
sians are undoubtedly beating the Russians in 
their interminable war in almost every occurring 
engagement of late. The details of these bat- 
tles, great and small, would not be of sufficient 
interest to our readers for a place here; but the 
fact is acknowledged by the whole press of Eu- 
rope out of the dominions of Nicholas. After 
all, this war is more like that between the United 
States and the Florida Indians, than aught else, 
so far as the employment of the Russian forces 
is, concerned—the military strength of the em- 
pire never having been put forth to end it. 

An effort was recently made in the English 
Parliament to abolish all religious tests in the 
English and Scotch universities, the failure of 
which goes far to sustain the repeated intimation 
that where progress bids fair to interfere with 
long-practiced habits of the Realm, or with the 
interest of the governing classes, there is hardly 
a more anti-reforming political community in the 
world than Britain’s. In Oxford, no youth can 
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the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England. 
Hundreds, however, who care less for them than 
for cigars and brandy and water, are made to 
commit the impious act of thus swearing to them 
in order to obtain the English citizen’s right to 
an University education. How can any one re- 
cieve a degree at Cambridge unless he does like- 
wise? So the test forces men to become hypo- 
crites and liars there also. In the Scotch univer- 
sities no one is permitted to occupy a professor’s 
chair, it matters not however remote from theolo- 
gy may be the subject of his teaching, unless he 
subscribes to the creed of the Free (thus on com- 
pulsion) Church of Scotland. There can be no 
excuse for the perpetuation of such illiberal dis- 
abilities in this age, certainly all in America 
will readily admit. There must be small chance 
for intellectual freedom where the chief or most 
important fountains of learning continue to be 
poisoned with the ratsbane of intolerance. 
John Locke once told England’s Dutch King 
William, that if he “failed to reform the vniversi- 
ties, everything would go back again.” Or, in 
other words, he prophesied that they would grad- 
ually lapse under the entire control of the 
churches. William failed to heed his warning ; 


‘and from that day to this they have been too 


strong for England’s Monarchs, even if disposed 
to reform their abuses, which are of comparative- 
ly recent origin. James I, not more bigot than 
pedant, first authorized the church to apply her 
tests in these seats of learning, none being pre- 
viously permitted or required. Indeed, Black- 
stone expressly lays it down that “all these cor- 
porations are, strictly speaking, lay, not ecclesi- 
astical, even though composed sometimes of ec- 
clesiastical persons only.” In the times of Eliza- 
beth, the tests were not required. This fact be- 
ing notorious, it follows that they are innovations 
for the benefit of the interest which denounces 
innovations by and for all others with most un- 
relenting bitterness. But the two churches for 
whose benefit these tests were smuggled on Eng- 
land’s statute books are themselves but innova- 
tions, being far younger than Popery, which, in 
turn, is younger than Christianity. There never 
was a closer copy of the intolerance of the princi- 
ple of Popery than these same tests ; though, so 
far as her acts of learning ae concerned, Popery 
on the Continent is far more liberal than Episco- 
palianisem in England and Presbyterianism in 
Scotland. Padua, it will be recollected, made an 
M. D. of Harvey for his discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood. Andrew Balflour, the great 
%otch physician of the 17th century, took his 
d@pees at Caen. Dr. Bowring, and hundreds of 
othe living British celebrities of law and medi- 
cine, gaduated in universities under Popish gov- 
ernment; while the Paris schools of all sorts are 
yearly turning out hundreds, if not thousands, 
of all netions and creeds. Yet in 1851, in re- 
forming, litxeal, and progressive England, learn- 
ing still duck#\ey head to the mitre, and even to 
the geneva cloak, id must bear the mark of the 
beast eccleriastical betore it can show itself in 
public, and must say its eatechisms correctly to 
the letter, if it would dream of seating itself in 
the professor’s chair. * 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


CaLeB Fisip. A Tale of the Puritans. By the anthor of 
Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D.C. 

This tale is designed to illustrate some of the 
characteristics of the Puritans, and the scene ig 
laid in the time of the great Plague in London. 
The story is short, meager in incident, devoid of 
dramatic interest, but the author has succeeded 
very happily in exhibiting various forms of 
Christian heroism, as modified by individual idi- 
osyncrasies. 


casaaiigpen 
Eastaury. A Tats. By Anna Harriet Drury. Published 
and for sale as above. 

A great deal of good material is worked up in 
this novel with much skill. The author is hos- 
tile to radicalism, but has glimpses of the real 
evils of society, and a sincere desire that they 
should be remedied. In existing institutions, 
however, she seeks for reformatory agencies. Her 
hero is a rector, and it is easy to see that if all 
ministers were like hers, the cause of true prog- 
ress would be safe enough in their hands. The 
story is interesting, healthful in tone, and with 
many good lessons charmingly conveyed, though 
occasionally marred by a little cant. 





Yeast: A Prostem. Reprinted with corrections and ad- 
ditions from Fraser’s Magazine. Published and for sale 
as above. 

The author of Alton Locke conforms to no 
standard. This book is what its name imports—a 
collection of all fermentable materials in a ferment- 
ing state. Church and State are handled with 
as little ceremony as the boldest radical could de- 
sire. The book is one for thinkers, and may set 
some a thinking who have hitherto been dream- 
ing. Clearer, more terrible views of the evils 
of our present forms of civilization and organic 
Christianity have seldom been presented. The 
author manages his characters with as muck tact 
as could be expected from one bent chiefly on 
elucidating the great question now agitating socie- 
ty to its foundation. All his subordinate per- 
sonages he disposes of by ordinary methods, but 
his hero he carries off to some mythical land, 
where, we presume, he is to return whenever the 
grave problems which Humanity is now strug- 
gling to resolve shall have been solved. 





Biackwoop’s Macazing. For July. Published by 
Leonard Seott & Co. For sale by Ta; lor & Maury, Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This Magazine is on our table. It opens with 
Part XI of “ My Novel,” by Bulwer, followed by 
its usual variety. “Downward Tendencies” is 
an article favorable to the views of the Protec- 
tionists, in the usual style of Blackwood. The 
present number commences a new volume; and as 
the new law reduces the postage on magazines to 10 
cents per quarter under 500 miles, it presents a 


favorable time to persons who may wish to sub- 
scribe. * 





Granam’s Macazine for August is out. It 
contains some splendid engravings. E. P. Whip- 
ple furnishes the leading article, entitled “The 
Use and the Economy of Invective” Graham 
keeps up his reputation as one of the first of 
American Magazine caterers. * 





Sarrtan for August is on our table. The usu- 
al variety of illustrations are presented in this 
number. Rev.J. Ford, D. D., Mrs. E. T. Ellet, E. 
W. Ellsworth, Esq., Mra. C. M. Kirkland, our 
correspondent, Miss Phoebe Carey, and other em- 
inent writers, furnish articles for this scene 





Tue Curistian Parton Macazine for July is 
received. The number before us contains the 
usual variety. * 





Corway’s American Inp1an.—This is the title 
of a newspaper published in New York, by 
George Copway, an Indian Chief, containing va- 
rious articles relative to the condition and pros- 
pects of the Indian tribes. The paper presents a 
handsome appearance. Copway gives, as his 
opinion, that Cooper in his novels presents a true 
Picture of the Indian character. * 





Tue Merrorouitan.—This is the title of a 
large and handsome literary newspaper, lately 
started in this city. The literary department is 
under the superintendence of Mrs. N. P. Las- 


- Belle. It is published every Saturday, by Lucien 


Lasselle, to whom communications should be ad- 
dressed. Terms, $2 per annum. 





Licutnorse.—The Collector at Alexandria, 
Virginia, has advertised that he will receive pro- 
Posals until the 5th of August for building a 
Lighthouse on Blackistone’s Island, in the Poto- 
Mac river. 


Muurary Asyium—It is said that the Military 
Committee have purchased a lot of ground in the 
northern part of this City, near the termination 
of Seventh street, of John A. Smith, for a Milita- 
"Y Asylum, in lieu of the former, purchased from 
Col. Thomas, of Georgetown, which was not con- 
tummated. The price paid was $40,000. 











HON, SAMUEL F, VINTON, 


This gentleman having been nominated by the 
Whig State Convention of Ohio as their candi- 
date for Governor, the presses of that State are 
referring with much interest to his votes while in 
Congress, as indicating his position on the great 
questions which have agitated the country. He 
voted for Gott’s resolution at the last session of 
the thirtieth Congress, which was in these words: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the District 
of Columbia be invited to report a bill as soon as 
practicable, prohibiting the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia.” 

This resolution was offered on the 21st of Decem- 
der A. D. 1848, and its passage by a majority of 
10 votes was received with universal joy by every 
fciend of humanity. But subsequently, under the 
whip and spur of party drill, Mr. Vinton faced 
about, changed his position, and voted to recon- 
sider the vote adopting the resolution, thereby 
lending his influence to continue the traffic in 
slaves at the seat of Government. This was the 
effect of adopting the motion to reconsider. As 
soon as the motion to reconsider was carried, Mr. 
Vinton moved to postpone the further consid- 
eration of the subject for two weeks, which mo- 
tion prevailed. At the end of two weeks, the 
consideration of the resolution was again resumed 
and considered for an hour or two, when the 
House adjourned, and the resolution was placed 
on the calendar under the rules, where it to this 
day remainn. “Mr. Vinton,” says the Ashtabula 
Sentinel, “ had long served in that body, was fumil- 
iar with the rules, and must have seen clearly the 
result of the reconsideration and postponement 
which he moved. By his vote and efforts the 
resolntion was defeated, and the slave trade con- 
tinued and maintained. 

“ Again our readers will recollect, that the bill 
giving seventy thousand square miles of free ter- 
ritory and ten millions of dollars to Texas, was 
defeated on the question of ordering it to a third 
reading. A motion was made to reconsider, and 
it succeeded. On the next balloting the bill was 
again defeated on the same question, and the 
friends of freedom felt their victory was secured. 
But a Texan slaveholder, (Mr. Howard) moved 
another reconsideration. This was palpably re- 
pugnant to all parliamentary -rules, and to the 
entire course of decision and the practice of Con- 
gress from its first session to that day. So consci- 
ous was the Speaker of these facts, that although a 
slaveholder, and exceedingly anxious for the pas- 
sage of the bill, he felt constrained to declare that 
a second motion to reconsider could not be enter- 
tained by the Chair. From this decision an appeal 
was taken to the House. It would appear to the 
unbiased mind impossible to find Northern men 
sufficiently servile to descend so low as to commit 
an outrage in favor of slavery which a slavehold- 
ing Speaker dared not to perpetrate. But the 
facts teach us differently. The House overruled 
the Speaker’s solemn decision, reconsidered the 
vote a second time, drilled the doughfaces to the 
work, and passed the bill. This vote in favor of 
a second reconsideration of that bill has been re- 
garded as the most infamous that was ever given 
by that slave-ridden party. Among those who 
disgraced our State 2nd the whole North by such 
a vote was Samuel F. Vinton.” * 


FLAX COTTON. 


It is anticipated that the newly discovered 
chemical process of M. Claussen, for combining 
flax and cotton in one fabric, will work great 
changes both in the productions and manufac- 
tures of the world. In a late letter from London, 
Mr. Greeley says: 

“ M. Claussen (the inventor of the flax-cotton 
process) has a circular loom in the Exhibition, 
wherein bagging, hosiery, &c., may be woven 
without a seam, or anything like one. The loom 
may be operated by a very light hand power, (of 
course steam or water is cheaper,) and it does its 
work rapidly and faultlessly. 1 mention this 
only as proofof his inventive genius, and to cor- 
roborate the favorable impression he made on me. 
I have seen nothing more ingenious in the im- 
mense department devoted to British machinery 
than this loom.” 

The New York Tribune states that 

“ Messrs. Hunt, Merriam, & Co.,30 Pine street, 
have shown us a variety of specimens of flax, pre- 
pared by the process of M. Claussen. Among 
them are flax cotton, costing 4d. sterling per 
pound ; flax prepared to work with silk, dyed a 
beautiful pear! color ; flax roving ; flax wool; sliver 
of pure flax; yarn of a very handsome quality, 
half flax and half cotton; linen quite fiae and 
even, produced in six hours from the flax in the 
straw ; coarse cloth, half flax and half cotton; and 
satinet and flannel, composed equally of flax and 
wool. These specimens are well worthy the ex- 
amination of all persons interested in manufac- 
tures.” 

The Richmond Whig thus expresses its appre- 
hension of the consequences of this discovery, in 
an article headed “ Flax Cotton vs. Cotton.” 

“Tf it should turn out, upon further trial, that 
flax, prepared in a particular way, can be substi- 
tuted for cotton, so as to enable Great Britain to 
dispense with our Southern staple, a mighty effect 
will be produced upon the value of property in 
the Southern States. The price of lands and 
slave property will at once be diminished, and 
business arrangements entered into upon the pres- 
ent value of that species of property will, after 
they have matured, produce a crash that will be 
felt over the entire country. A lesson will thus 
be read upon the mutability of human affairs. 
The political consequences resulting from the 
change would be most important. A considerable 
diminution in the wealth and power of the South- 
ern States would, of itself, have a marked effect 
upon their political relations with other States; 
the importance of their friendship, as well a the 
dread of their enmity, would therefore be decrea- 
sed.” 








Wuart Dogs 1t Mean?—The New York Tri- 
bune, like Orator Puff, seems to have “two tones 
to its voice.” One day it denounces Slavery and 
the Fugitive Slave Law with great unction, and 
one would suppose from its language that here, if 
anywhere, may be found a firm, true, reliable op- 
ponent of both; but the next day a change of 
front is presented. It beholds everywhere in the 
North “a strong tendency of parties to fall back 
upon the former issues”—“ there being no lon- 
ger an immediate danger of the extension of Sla- 
very, the feeling against it cannot but subside.” 
And this, too, in view of the operations in New 
Mexico to gain for slavery a foothold there, and 
for making a slave State of southern California! 
The following paragraph probably gives the key 
to the tactics of the Tribune: 


“ In this state of things, it is scarcely necessa- 
ry to say that the Tribune will still, as ever, be 
found earnestly on the side of the Whig party, 
contending for the cardinal measure of our politi- 
cal creed, Protection of American Labor.” 

In other words, Slavery may be extended—that 
is a small matter; but that “cardinal measure” 
of the Whig party, Protection, must be sustained 
at all hazards ! .~ 





A Native American Strate Convention was 
held at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on the 23d inst., 
one portion of which declared strongly for the 
Compromise measures, and resolved that it was 
inexpedient to nominate a ticket for State officers. 
Another portion seceded, and held a separate Con- 
vention. They nominated a State ticket, and rec- 
ommended Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, for Pres- 
ident, and Dr. Coates, of New Jersey, for .Vice 
President. * 





Trxas—A Telegraphic despatch, dated New 
Orleans, July 24, states that advices from Texas 
by a recent arrival record that great excitement 
prevailed on the Rio Grande in consequence of 
the Mexicans refusing to deliver up a runaway 
slave. An armed party of Texans threatened to 
capture Presidio. It is said that there are two 
thousand fugitive slaves in Mexico. 

The political feeling in Texas is running very 
high. * 


Tue Hveues Banquet.—A public dinner was 
given to Archbishop Hughes at the Astor House, 
New York, on Monday evening. The price of 
tickets was fixed at $10. P. A. Hargous, Esq., 
presided. The first toast given was Pope Pius 
IX. The President was toasted, as was the Cath- 
olic Clergy of the United States, and the Arch- 
bishop of New York, which latter called the Arch- 
bishop to his feet. Letters were read from Chief 
Justice Taney, Hon. Daniel Webster, Gov. Hunt, 





Hon. R. J, Walker, Hon. Henry Clay, Hon. 
Lewis Cass, Hon. A. H. H. Stewart, Hon. John 
A. Dix, Gen. Seott, &c. 

This seems tous like a decidedly new wrin- 
kle—a public dinner to a successor of the Apos- 
tles! .We do not rememler to have read of any- 
thing of the kind in the days of St. Paul and the 
other Apostles. We live in a progressive age. 


— 


CALIFORNIA. 


The California Courier of June 7 publishes a 
letter from W.B. Davis, dated Wilmington, N.C. 
April 14, 1851, in which he urges that Califorina 
should amend her State Constitution so as to 
admit slave labor. He says: 


“ That is all the South requires, at this time, to 
set the whole matter of American born slave labor 
right on southern soil South of Oregon, where the 
framers of the Constitution of the United States in 
1787 left it. The thing could not be done, if 
California and Missouri were under Northern 
Abolition trammels of territorial government. It 
is the object of the South to break up that Northern 
“Abolition dictation to the territories about their 
labor for the cultivation of the soil, and then leave 
the majority of the legal voters to choose and act 
for themselves, uninfluenced by Northern dicta- 
tion in Congress.” 

The editor of the Courier adds: 


“ Along with this letter is a circular address to 
ex-Governor Burnett, also to the Governors of 
the sixteen Southern States, also to the people of 
California, New Mexico, and Missouri, with sun- 
tay other documeats. These circulars urge the 
people of California to adopt a new Constitution, 
with a clause authorizing the introduction of 
slavery ; also, that the people of New Mexico and 
the Missouri territory take measures to provide 
for the introduction of slavery in their constitu- 
tions. In the circular addressed to the Southern 
Governors, it is urged that the Hon, Robert J. 
Walker be deputized to make the proper negotia- 
tions and arrange the terms upon which the whole 
scheme shall be carried out. 

“In these circulars Refus King is soundly 
abused for the Ordinance of 1787—Henry Clay 
for advocating the Missouri Compromise, and for 
advocating protection to Home Industry. It is 
also declared that the ‘Puritans have no con- 
stitutional right to go beyond New England to 
settle—that they first settled there, and ought to 
stay there? ” 





Anti-Secession. — The Charleston Evening 
News publishes with approval the letter of Dr. 
Samuel H. Dickson, to the Committee of the 4th 
of July celebration at Greenville, South Carolina. 
The Doctor strongly protests against the measure 
of separate secession as suicidal. He sent the 
following toast: 

Soutn Caroxina.—A “ bright particular star” 
in the Southern Constellation: If she “shoot 
madly from her sphere,” a “lost Pleiad,” whose 
place shall know her no more forever, or an ill- 
omened mereor, which 
“ from his horrid hair 
Flings pestilence and war.’’ 

Kossutn, and the remaining refugees in Tur- 
key, numbering about 700, have been offered a 
free passage to the United States. They have 
been detained ever two years, and it is said a 
Government vessel will take them to Malta about 
the 1st of September, where they will be handed 
over to the British authorities. 














Fire 1n Battimore.—A fire broke out in Bal- 
timore on Wednesday, in the drug, paint, and oil 
warehouse of Baker & Brother. Loss about 
$60,000, mostly insured. 





Auexanper C Butuirt, Esq. former editor of 
the Republic newspaper, has been nominated for 
Congress in New Orleans. 


IMPORTANT FROM CUBA. 


The arrival of the steamer Isabel at Savan- 
nah, and of the Falcon at New Orleans, on the 
25th instant, report that the insurgents and Gov- 
ernment troops have had several engagements, in 
one of which the latter lost 300 men. 

The telegraphic accounts seem to be contradic- 
tory, but we give them, that our readers may draw 
their own conclusions : 


Private advices state that a revolution had bro- 
ken out in Matanzas and in Santiago de Cuba. 

Large bands of the insurgents were in the 
mountains, and it was supposed the insurrection 
would spread rapidly. 





and a corps of Government lancers resulted in 
the defeat of the lancers, and they afterwards 
joined the enemy. 

The Government was beginning to manifest 
considerable alarm. 

New Orcveans, July 25, P. M.—A private let- 
ter has been received here, from a highly influen- 
tial American merchant in Havana, stating that 
the Spanish Government is endeavoring to smother 
the particulars of the recent outbreak at Puerto 
Principe, in order to prevent creating a sensation 
in the United States. 

The insurrectionary movement is represented 
as being quite formidable. Americans have been 
for some time past drilling the insurgents. 

It is said that a ship from New York, with arms 
and ammunition for the insurgents, had succeed- 
ed in landing her cargo. Several others are daily 
expected to arrive. 

The Government has spies out in all directions. 

Two Spanish officers of high rank had been 
imprisoned, on suspicion of favoring the insur- 
gents. 

It is reported that an American had been ga- 
rotted on suspicion of being concerned in the 
insurrectionary movement. 

New Ortegans, July 25.—We learn from a per- 
son who escaped from Cuba, that the report of 
the uprising at Puerto Principe is correct. The 
movement was premature, and failed, principally 
for want of arms. Much disaffection prevails in 
the mountainous parts of the island. A great 
blow for liberty, it is thought, will be struck in 
November. 

Cuareston, July 25.—The steamer Isabel, be- 
ing short of coal, put in at Savannah. The Gor- 
don brought up the mail. 

Col. Conti’s regiment at Principe, with nine 
officers and thirty men, had been taken prisoners 
by the patriots. 

The passengers say that the accounts are ex- 
aggerated, and that the Government is prepared 
for every emergency. -Effectual means have been 
taken to prevent invasion. No alarm is felt. 

Havana markets unchanged. 





VERMONT DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION. 


Monrpeuier, Tuesday, July 22, 1851. 

The Democratic State Convention assembled 
here at the Court-House at 11 o’clock this fore- 
noon, to nominate a candidate for Governor in 
place of Hon. Lucius B. Peck, declined. The 
Convention was permanently organized, by the 
choice of Hon. Edmund Weston of Orange 
county, President, and Lawrence Brainard of 
Franklin county, D. C. Grant of Chittenden 
county, Joseph Sawyer of Washington county, 
Henry Stewartof Rutland county, A.C. Judevine 
of Caledonia county, Vice Presidents. Address- 
es were made by William B. Briggs, the Hon. 
Paul Dillingham, and others, in relation to the 
Fugitive Slave Law. The nomination committee 
reported the Hon. Timothy P. Redfield, of Mont- 
pelier, Judge of theSupreme Court, as candidate 
for Governor, and the report was accepted unani- 
mously with rounds of applause. Judge Redfield 
accepted the nomination in an eloquent speech. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That we here again assert, as we have 
heretofore, our unwavering fidelity to Democratic 
principles—that foremost among these principles 
we maintain that this Government was ordained 
and the Constitution adopted to protect all its 
citizens in life, liberty, and property, and that the 
Goverment should be ever and perpetually active 
in the discharge of that high trust. 

_ Resolved, That any attempt to foist the institu- 
tion of Slavery upon territory under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Union—any legislation of Congress 
that exposes the free citizens of a sovereign State 
to perpetual Slavery, without due process of law; 
that denies ths trial by jury, and strips off the 
panoply of the great writ of right, is an invasion 
of the legitimate sovereignty of the States, and an 
infringement on the guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion, and should begromptly repelled. 

Resolved, That eternal fealty to those principles 
which deny all these rights to the citizen we can- 
not recognise, as others do, as the test of Democ- 


racy. 

Resolved, That we discover but one distinctive 
feature of the Whig party in its present place as 
shadowed by the present Administration, fidelity 
to Slavery, the maintenance of its supremacy and 
inviolability. We shall therefore oppose the 
Whig party— its principles, it has none. 

The report was accepted and the resolutions 
adopted. Near the close of the Convention, the 
following resolution was introduced and adopted : 

Resolved, That the Whigs of Vermont, by cor- 
dially approving of President Fillmore’s admin- 
istration at their late Convention at Bellows Falls, 
endorsed and tendered an issue upon the Fugitive 





Slave Law—and that this Convention promptly 


A fight between a portion of the insurgents ; 
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accept the tender, and hereby recommend to all 
their political friends, and the frieads of freedom 
and humanity in the Scate, to meet the issue in 
every political gathering and at the polls. 

This was a Delegate Convention, and well 
attended. The proceedings were characterized 
by harmony and enthusiasm. Judge Redfield, 
the nominee, is a lawyer, a gentleman of excellent 
ability and fine attainments. 


FROM OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Orangeism in Canada—The Battle of the Boyne— 
Toronto Lunatic Asyluam—Proceedings in the Le- 
gislature—Railroad from Toronto to Kingston— 
Roman Catholic movement in favor of the English 
Church in Canada, 





Toronto, July 17, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era ; 

Last Saturday was the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of the Boyne, and was celebrated here, as was 
the one last year, by a procession of Orangemen, 
notwithstanding there is @ law of the Province 
against such improper demonstrations. 

The day was ushered in by @ continued dis- 
charge of musketry during the preceding night. 
Probably about three hundred members of the 
Orange Lodges, at places in the vicinity of To- 
ronto, assemb!ed on this occasion with banners, 
headed by the city band of music, and marched 
through the streets to church, to the great annoy- 
ance of the Roman Catholic portion of the popu- 
lation, and in opposition to the wishes and feel- 
ings of every respectable person with whom I 
conversed, 

The Orange association is @ peculiarly Irish 
institution; and it is to be regretted that that 
portion of the population who are from Ireland 
will not consent to bury those animosities, which 
are so rife in their native country, on arriving in 
a Province where the laws require no réligious 
distinctions, and which these displays are calcu- 
lated to perpetuate. 

The day passed off, however, without disturb- 
ance; but the evening, till a very late hour, was 
interrupted by the discordant noises made by 
drunken Orangemen—one of the peculiar fea- 
tures of these observances being that of getting 
drunk, by way of manifesting the great regard 
these people have for the Protestant religion, and 
commemorating a battle fought in 1690, between 
the adherents of James the Second and William 
the Third, in which the latter were victorious, 
and James had to take refuge on the Continent. 

It is very obvious that religion has but little to 
do with such displays as that to which I have 
alluded ; which, to use the language of a Roman 
Catholic divine in this city, “rouses men to 
action, develops their talents, enriches their facul- 
ties, vivifies their imaginations, and mollifies their 
hearts.” 

The divine to which I allude delivered a dis- 
course at the Catholic Cathedral, on St. John the 
Baptist’s day, which was marked by much good 
feeling and enlarged views. Let us learn, says 
Father Tellier, “learn to understand, to esteem, 
to love the nobleness of another race, the firmness 
of another character, the boiling energy of an- 
other blood.” And yet it was a man who could 
utter such sentiments as these, whose feelings, 
with those of the other members of his commun- 
ion, were grossly outraged by the Orange pro- 
cession of the twelfth of July. 

The reverend father is not only the advocate 
of the union of these Provinces, but he desires, 
also, the union of all classes of the community—a 
union which, cemented by religion, is, he says, 
the only guarantee left the original settlers for 
the full development of the resources of this fine 
Province. ‘“ May the spirit of religion,” he adds, 
“ which vivifies and retrieves, the spirit of union 
and faith, be the soul of our laws—the soul of our 
government—the soul of our education—of our 
commerce—of our industry—of our agriculture— 
of our institutions.” 

Strange, that while a Roman Catholic is found 
uttering such sentiments, at once in accordance 
with religion and a wise policy, the members of 
Protestant denominations are almost striving to 
cut each other’s throats. Every day satisfies me 
the more of the unchristian spirit by which men 
here are actuated, who have religion on their 
lips, but very little of it in their hearts. 

The clergy revenues have for a long time 
served as a rallying point for the members of 
other Protestant creeds in their onslaught upon 
the Church of England; and were that apple of 
discord removed, they would turn upon each 
other. 

To keep alive these anti-Christian feelings, 
schools and colleges are established and endowed 
by different sects; and the Bishop of Toronto is 
busily engaged in erecting a college for the ex- 
clusive education of students whose parents belong 
to the Church of England; because, forsooth, the 
University of Toronto has been thrown open to 
all religious denominations, in accordance with 
the liberal and tolerant spirit of the age. 

The Lunatic Asylum has again become the sub- 
ject of discussion in the House of Assembly—a 
motion having been made yesterday for a commit- 
tee to inquire into its management, which was 
opposed by the Government, purely, as it ap- 
peared to me, on party grounds, and which was 
negatived by the obsequious majority they can 
always command in the House. 

That the medical superintendent of that insti- 
tution is totally disqualified for that important 
office, is evident from facts that have been made 
public: he is inexperienced in the management 
of the insame, of violent temper, and abusive to 
the unfortunate patients who are placed under 
his care, and so negligent in the performance of 
his duty, that a very respectable female, who was 
sent to the Asylum for safe keeping, was allowed 
to hang herself, although the superintendent had 
been informed of her propensity to commit 
suicide. 

I have visited institutions in the United States 
wherever I have travelled, which strongly con- 
trast with those at Toronto, and have that at 
Charlestown, near Boston, now in my mind’s eye, 
where Dr. Bell, a professional gentleman, pre- 
sides with great credit and satisfaction to himself, 
and advantage to those who have the good’ fortune 
to be committed to his care. That at Worcester 
is equally well conducted; and I was much 
pleased with what I saw at the Asylum in Colum- 
bia, the capital of South Carolina. 

Here, however, a system of favoritism and po- 
litical partisanship prevails, and the comfort and 
welfare of an unfortunate class of beings, in 
whose behalf the sympathies of every humane 
and generous mind are enlisted, are sacrificed at 


the shrine of political expediency, or some other 
equally base and ignoble motive. 

A bill has passed the Assembly, abolishing the 
law of primogeniture in Canada. It was opposed 
by the Conservative members, on the ground of 
its being un-English, and destructive of the entire 
law of real property. It was also contended that 
the cutting up estates for the purpose of dividing 
them among heirs had been productive of injury, 
and that wherever the practice prevails, as in 
Ireland, France, and other countries, the effect is 
to degrade the peasantry. The subject, however, 
is one which has repeatedly engaged the attention 
of the Assembly during the last twenty years, 
who have wt various times passed bills similar to 
that referred to, yet the Council has hitherto 
negatived them. 

The estimates for the next fiscal year have 
been prepared by the Government, and were de- 
bated yesterday. It appears, from the statement 
made during the discussion, that the revenue of 
the Province for the past year is about $3,000,000, 
and the expenditure about two millions, leaving 
& surplus of some seven or eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars. An effort was made on the part of 
the opposition to reduce the duties, 80 that the 
revenue and expenditure should be nearly equal. 
But the Government will not agree to this, as a 
loan will have to be contracted for railroad opera- 
tions; and for the purpose of promoting the re- 
sort of shipping to Quebec and Montreal, and 
shipments via the St, Lawrence, it is intended to 
take off the tonnage duties on vessels coming from 
sea, and also the light duties below Quebec. 
Nothing more has been said about closing the 
canals against American vessels, and neither of 
the parties in the House seem disposed to agitate 
the question. 

The members are becoming anxious to leave, 
and have to meet every Wednesday and 
Saturday, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, and to 
sit till twelve or one o’clock the next morning, in 
order to get rapidly through the business of the 
session—except two or three hours d the 
This had become absolutely 





necessary, as the most important public business 
of the P:ovince has yet to be disposed of; which, 
however, as is the case in Congress, will be hur- 
ried through with rail, speed near the close 
of the session. 

A survey has just been made, and the report 
published, of a line of railroad from Toronto to 
Kingston, to meet another from that city to Mont- 
real, and toconnect with the Ogdensburg line 
through Vermont to Boston. The distance from 
Toronto to Kingston is 163 miles, passing through 
for the most part a well-settled country, one hun- 
dred miles of which is cleared land, containing a 
population which has increased, from 1841, when 
it was 194 337, to 293,221 in 1850. 

The maximum grade of this line is thirty feet 
per mile, rising east, and west forty feet. The 
estimated cost is $17,700 per mile, and the total 
cost will be $2,924,500, one-half of which will be 
defrayed by the Government. The greatest ele- 
vation that will be obtained is 313 feet above the 
level of Lake Ontario. 

A series of resolutions relative to a main trunk 
line from Halifax to Quebec, and thence embra- 
cing this line with the Hamilton, to connect with 
the Great Western, has been for some time be- 
fore the House of Assembly; but the Govern- 
ment does not seem to be in any hurry to move 
in the matter. There has been for a number of 
years such a faror for railroads just previous to 
every general election, that { much doubt whether 
any efficient steps will be taken to realize either 
of the projects at present on the tapis. One thing 
is certain, that unless the Government take the 
subject up in earnest, but little will be effected. 

Parodi is here, and made her debut on Monday 
evening, at St. Lawrence Hall, which was by no 
means filled, the tickets being two dollars. The 
price has been reduced to one dollar, and she 
again made her appearance this evening, before a 
larger audience, for the last time. 

Last evening, there was a long discussion in 
the House of Assembly, in connection with the 
usury law, a bill to abolish which having failed on 
a former day. The bill now preposed was to al- 
low commercial notes, having not more than a 
year torun, to be discounted at any rate of inter- 
est that might be agreed upon between the par- 
ties, as is the case in England. 

The subject was very ably argued—the advo- 
cates of the measure contending that the law is 
unscrupulously evaded, and that parties borrow- 
ing money have to pay a higher rate, owing to the 
risk which the lender runs; the penalty for tak- 
ing more than six per cent. being the forfeiture 
of three times the amount of the principal. They 
also insisted that a man has the right to dis- 
pose of the property he possesses to the best ad- 
vantage, whether it consists of real estate or gold 
and silver. 

But the dread that the effect of a repeal of the 
usury laws would be to withdraw money to a 
great extent, which is at present loaned on mort- 
gage, and probably some qualms of conscience on 
the part of the French Canadians, prevented the 
bill from being read a second time, which was lost 
on a division of 36 to 31. 

A very interesting debate took place yesterday 
in the Legislative Council, on the bill for incor- 
porating Trinity College—that which is being 
erected by the Bishop of Toronto—and which, 
with what has taken place in the House, shows 
conclusively that the Franco-Canadians are de- 
termined to support the Church of England in 
the attacks that are being made upon her in this 
Province. 

This bill met with a good deal of opposition by 
the Puritanical party in the Assembly, which was 
concentrated, but ineffectually, on the clause 
authorizing the establishment of preparatory 
schools, in connection with the College; and when 
the measure came up yesterday in the Council, a 
motion was made that the clause relating to them 
should be struck out; but which was negatived, 
and the bill was ordered to a third reading. 

During the discussion, the Hon. Mr. Taché 
spoke with much feeling upon the subject, ex- 
pressive as he said of the views of his country- 
men With reference to the principles which it in- 
volved. The Church of England, of all the 
different Protestant sects that have settled in the 
Province during the last two hundred years, ap- 
proaches the nearest in its forms and organiza- 
tion to the Roman Catholic Church, which, how- 
ever, had always heaped the bitterest insult upon 
her, and which he could not reciprocate. But he 
regretted to witness the bitterness of feeling ex- 
hibited towards the Church of England, by the 
sects that had sprung from her. 

Every sect, he said, must be endowed with cer- 
tain privileges, to be enabled to carry on discipline 
and instruct their youth; still, if an attempt were 
made to grant these necessary powers to that 
church, these pharisaical branches exclaim, “ We 
have no dioceses, bishops, or ecclesiastical hierar- 
chies ; and so long as they exist, you cannot ex- 
pect to have religious liberty or equality—you 
will have no peace in Canada,” and would, to 
carry out their views, prostrate every existing in- 
stitution, even if it had existed for the last eigh- 
teen hundred years. 

“ These people,” he continued, “call themselves 
tolerant ; but he wished they had less of tolera- 
tion on their lips, and more of it in their hearts. 
The Church of England, however, need not de- 
spond ; for as long as there is a Roman Catholic in 
Canada, and who could raise a hand or a voice to 
protect his own rights, he would be ready to pro- 
tect the rights of the oppressed,no matter to what 
church they belonged. And while they continued 
to act upon those principles, there is not much 
danger of the Church of England, or any other 
church, being oppressed. 

“He did not wish to hurt the feelings of the 
Upper Canadians; he said he admired them, for 
they had many good qualities, but unfortunately 
they are too much divided by sectarianism; and 
it was fortunate that there was some power to 
counterbalance those feelings of sectarian hostil- 
ity that are expressed in both branches of the 
Legislature, and out of doors. The Lower Ca- 
nadians,” he concluded by saying, “ form that 
counterbalancing power ; and as long as they re- 
tain that influence in the eouncils of their coun- 
try which they now possess, they are determined 
that they will neither permit nor be made the 
instruments in oppressing one church to elevate 
another.” Senex. 





To the Editor of the National Era: 

Sir: I am not a subscriber to your paper. My 
circumstances in relation to other papers, and my 
travelling habit, with my circumscribed means, 
prevents this. I frequently see it, and read it 
with interest, and commend it to the patronage 
of all, as the best political paper of the land. 
Your firm, candid method of maintaining the 
truth on the subject of slavery, free from that 
vituperous spirit that characterizes too many of 
your cotemporaries, commands my approbation. 
I wish to suggest some of my thoughts relating 
to the origin, progress, and present state of the 
Anti-Slavery cause among us. 

I thought Mr. Garrison’s first efforts to arouse 
public sentiment on the subject of slavery were 
sound in principle, and commanded the assent of 
the disinterested, intelligent portion of the na- 
tion, but apprehended his assault of slaveholders 
was indiscreetly violent. Humanity demanded 
Mr. Garrison’s efforts. God had given the man 
the powers suited to the age and the moral ne- 
cesities of the nation in which he lived; but his 
onset was too rude to convince the erring. A 
more peaceful attitude, without abating the power 
of argument, would have assaulted the conscience, 
without raising the ire of vindictive passions. 
But if Mr.G. had met with immediate success, 
the glory would in all probability have been 
awarded to him, instead of Gcd; his clear views 
of truth, inspired a self-confidence that defeated 
the object. The subject of slavery, when pre- 
sented to a generous, intelligent mind, will al- 
ways produce a shock of horror; and when such 
a mind is moved to redress the grievance, it can 
scarcely be anything but enthusiastic; bat when 
we seek the death of a stealthy enemy, we ap- 
proach him cautiously, and use our best device to 
avoid the danger and secure the foe. 

Mr. Garrison, with his party, passed off into a 
contemptible minority, when he made as an in- 
dispensable condition of adherence to it, his thesis 
of no Government, and the equality of women 
with men. Slaveholders were glad to use this 
error, to give to the Anti-Slavery enterprise the 
phase of fanaticism. Many men of superior 
ability and deserved notoriety fell off from the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and sustained the 
cause on a more popular basis; and after advanc- 
ing considerably by moral suasion, they assumed 
a political party position ; but some of the most 
prominent leaders of the party adopted opinions 
that were generally regarded as ultra, being such 
as had not before been advanced; and these were 
so stringently enforced that all who acted with 
the party were required to endorse them. This 
measure threw the second Anti-Slavery party 
into decline, notwithstanding the intelligence, in- 
tegrity, and benevolence:of its sustainers. But 
God, in his mysterious providence, has not aban- 
doned the cause of human rights. He has al- 
lowed the great political parties which have di- 
vided the nation for many years to fall into dis- 
traction on this subject, and the present aspect 
promises more success from the combination of 
the disaffected elements of these parties, than 
from the efforts of those who originated the Anti- 
Slavery movement. At present, however, there 
seems to be a difficulty in blending these ele- 
ments, as a section of each party is normmegs Sond 
stand with their party, and be an exponent of its 
principles. The Garrison men and Smith men 
will neither of them unite with these disaffected 
Whigs and Democrats, to promote simply the 
original object of their association ; their combi- 
nation Would promise success, We would think, 
rationally, this might be effected ; but at present, 


the hope is a forlorn hope. We would expect as 
soon t! the Northern portions of the great 
parties would become abolitionized, and together 





form a majority that would divorce the nation 
from slavery. 

Although I have acted with the Liberty party, 
and approve of most of the forms of gover tal 
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correction they have prescribed, I have not seen 
that the Liberty party would have sacrificed any 
principle by uniting with the Free-Soilers in 
their effort to prevent the extension of sluve ter- 
ritory. The larger portion of the Liberty party 
creed has been advocated by leaders of the Free 
Soil party; although this should not have been 
the case, a great object with all Anti-Slavery men 
would have been attempted with far better pros- 
pect of success, and other reforms would have 
been urged on the public mind under more fa- 
vorable circumstances. The pertinacious adher- 
ence to stringent, exclusive party creeds, has cre- 
ated a general contempt of the efforts made to 
promote a cause that commends itself to all dis- 
passionate men of sound mind and principle. 
There never was a time when firmness was more 
demanded, in behalf of human rights, to subvert 
the oppressor’s power, thau the present—when 
Absolutism is on the advance in Europe, and 
the advocates of slavery and the holders of slaves 
in this country are shamelessly presenting them- 
selves asa triumphant party. I am consoled, how- 
ever, by the consideration that God has taken 
this matter in hand, and will accomplish the de- 
struction of oppression, and give freedom to the 
oppressed ; and [ am willing to act under His di- 
rection in promoting His purpose, however un- 
popular it may make me. We should labor to 
convince the oppressor of his sin; in this labor 
we should strive to convince him that our oppo- 
sition to his notions of interest, confirmed by long 
habit, does not proceed from hatred, but love; 
our business is not so much to denounce as to con- 
vince ; our acts, if Gonsistent with this position, 
would secure a larger popular sentiment in our 
favor, and promote a temper more conducive to 
unity among ourselves. The Northern ministry 
would not have been found so generally sympa- 
thizing with the oppressor, if Anti-Slavery men 
had been more meek and gentle. R. M. 
Madison County, New York, June 30, 1851. 





* Aupany, July 21, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The friends of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
contemners of the obligations of the “ Higher 
Law,” when off their guard, and the interesis of 
slavery not at stake, often unwittingly give their 
testimony in favor of those obligations. A strik- 
ing example of this is seen in the New York 0b- 
server of July 17th, in which the following article 
is published approvingly. Would it not be well 
to call attention through your columns to this 
great inconsistency ? A. 0. W. 

“Jenny Linp.—When she was last at Stock- 
holm, she was requested to sing on the Sabbath, 
at the King’s palace, on the season of some great 
but not religious festival. She refused, and the 
King called personally upon her—in itself a high 
honor—and as her sovereign commanded her attend- 
ance. Her reply was worthy of herself: ‘ There 
is a higher King, Sire, to whom I owe my first al- 
legiance,’ and she peremptorily refused to be pres- 
ent. God be praised for her pure and excellent 
example.” 





Tue Fueirive Stave Case in PoitapDELPuia.— 
In the case of Daniel Hawkins, claimed as a 
fugitive slave by William M. Risteau, of Balti- 
more county, Maryland, a hearing was had be- 
fore United States Commissioner Ingraham, at 
Pailadelphia, on Tuesday morning, who ordered 
that he be sent back to his master. He left at 
2 o'clock that afternoon, for Baltimore, in custody 
of the United States Marshal. There was no 
excitement,and David Paul Brown, the counsel 
for the slave, having no testimony to offer incon- 
sistent with that adduced by the claimant, re- 
marked that if owners would thus appear in 
court and make out their case in a regular man- 
ner, and by due proof, persons would find that 
there was no disposition on the part of the courts, 
such as has been attributed to them, to resist the 
due execution ofthe law. He said: 

“We are therefore satisfied, though by no means 
content, to let the law take its course, though it 
was not to be wondered at that fhey were not go- 
ing to allow human rights to be sacrificed to imagi- 
nary constructions of the law.” 

The Bulletin says: 

“Some half dozen colored members of Aboli- 
tion societies, and the regular committee of the 
Pennsylvania State Abolition Society, were in 
attendance at the hearing, apparently more with 
@ view to see that the proofs were ample and the 
proceedings regular, than with a desire to embar- 
rags the case by throwing unnecessary difficulty 
in the way of the master obtaining his legal 
rights.” 





Crierey Reserve Riot at Toronto.— The Mil- 
itary called out, &c—A despatch from Toronto, 
July 25, says: “ Last night the Anti-Clergy Re- 
serve Association held a meeting, which was called 
by the Mayor, in St. Lawrence Hall. The High 
Church party called a meeting for the same hour, 
and addressed the mob in the most inflammatory 
language, inciting them to break up the Anti- 
Clergy Reserve meeting. The mob proceeded 
to St. Lawrence Hall, and attempted to force 
their way up stairs, but were driven back. They 
then prevented others coming out, broke windows, 
and attacked several persons. The Mayor re- 
ceived a cut over one of his eyes by a stone. The 
riot act was read, and the military called out. 
The mob finally dispersed, without loss of life, 
about two o’clock this morning.” 





Execution.—Charles F. Douglass and Edward 
Benson, two of the sailors lately convicted of mu- 
tiny and the murder of the mate of the barque 
Glenn, were hung at New York on Friday last. 
James Clements, who was convicted of the same 
offence, was respited by the President until the 
22d of August, for the reason that Benson, who 
admits his own agency in the mutiny and murder, 
and charges Douglass with being the actual mur- 
derer, strongly asserts the innocence of Clements, 
who also deciares he is not guilty. Aud on the 
scaffold both of the men who suffered exculpated 
Clements. 

The Boston Herald makes the excellent sugges- 
tion in relation to postage: “ Let Congress pxss a 
law that every letter shall be prepaid by affixing 
thereto a stamp before it is sent. Then the Post 
Office account will cease, and there will be no ne- 
cessity of making change. Such a law would at 
once diminish the Post Office expenditures more 
than one half, and then boxes might be obtained 
at a price nearly nominal.” 

Tue Evenine Post has private advices from 
Kentucky, to the effect that Cassius M. Clay will 
probably poll at least 10,000 votes for Governor 
in that State, as the Emancipation condidate. 
That will be a very good party seedling, and 
must soon bear liberty-fruit. 

Rates or Postace.—Bryant & Co., of the New 
York Evening Post, have published a table of post- 
ages to all parts of the world, as charged under 
the new law. It is a valuable article for ref- 
erence. 








OBITUARY. 


Died at Philadelphia, on Saturday, July 12th, 
IsasELLa Rose, daughter of the Hon. Robert C. 
Grier, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
aged twelve years. 

A child of the fairest promise, young as she 
was, long and distressing illness had precocious- 
ly developed the natural beauties of her charac- 
ter, and, while it seemed to disclose how great a 
blessing she would prove to Earth, fitted her for 
perfect happiness in Heaven. 





INFLUENZA AND CONSUMPTION. 


It is indeed a melancholy truth that thousands fall vie- 
tims to Consumption every year, from no other cause than 
neglected colds; yet we find hundreds — nay, thousands — 
who treat such complaints with the greateat indifference 
and let them run on for weeks, and even ménths, without 
thinking of the danger. At first, you have what you con- 
sider a slight cough or cold; you allow businegs, pleasure, or 
carelessness, to prevent you from giving it any attention; it 
then settles upon your breast, you become hoarse, have pains 
in the side or chest, expectorate large quantities of matter» 
perhaps mixed with blood; a difficulty of breathing ensues, 
and then you find your own foolish neglect has brought on 
this complaint. If, then, you value your life or health, be 
warned in time, and don’t trifle with your cold, or trust to 
any quack nostrum to cure you, but immediately procure a 
bottle or two of that famous remedy, Dr. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
which is well known to be the most speedy cure ever known, 
as thousands will testify whose lives have been saved by it. 
For influenza, it is the very best medicine in the world. 

Be not deceived; remember that spurious imitations and 

other preparations of Wild Cherry abound throughout the 
land, but it is Dr. Wistar’s that has performed so many 
thousand wonderful cures; therefore, buy no other but the 
genuine, original Balsam of Wild Cherry, signed 1. BUTTS 
on the wrapper. 
Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 

For sale also by— 

R. 8S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 
CANBY & CO., Baltimore. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 
A. B. §¢ D. SANDS, New York. 








BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD, 
Hours of Departure of the Passenger Trains. 
ROM Washington at 6 A. M. and 5 P. M. daily, and 9 





A. M. daily, Sunday. 
From Baltimore at 6 A. M. and 5 P.M. daily, and 9 A.M. 
daily, except Sunday. T. H. PARSONS, 
Jan. 9 Agent. 





July 1, 1851. Now is the time to subscribe. 
Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Magnetiem, Physiogno- 
my, Mechanism, Education, Agriculture, the Natural Sci- 
ences, and General Intelligence—profnsely illustrated. It 
cannot fail to interest every class of readers. Every family, 
and especially all young men and women, should have a 
copy. It is printed on the first of every month, at One Dol- 
lara year. All letters should be post paid, and directed to 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 


July 3—Im 131 Nassan street, New York. 





THE WATER CURE JOURNAL. 


A new volume of this journal of health commences in 
July, 1851. Subscribers should send in their names at once 
The Philosophy and Practice of Hydropathy, Physiology 
and Anatomy of the Human Body, Dietetics, Physical Edu- 
cation, the Chemistry of Life, and all other matters relating 
to Life, Health, and Happiness, will be given in this Jour- 
nal. We believe that man may prolong his life much beyond 
the number of years usually attained. We propose to show 
how. Published monthly, at One Dollar a year, in advance. 
Please address all letters, post paid, to 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 

131 Nassau street, New York 











A. M. GANG EWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C,, 


TTENDS to claims fot Pensions, Bounty Land, Extr: 
A Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the ssitioment ot ™ 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 

References.— Hon. S. P. Chase Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole Wisconsin; Hon. E)lis Lewia, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania ; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania ; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; andthe 
accounting officers generally. June 5—6m 





A SPLENDID NUMBER! 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Contents of the August Number. 


APOLEON BONAPARTE. I. Childhood and Y 
N By John S.C. Abbott. With six Illustrations _—— 
bo Tnmemnbale. 
‘The Household of Sir Thomas More. Libellus 
More, quindecim Annos nata, Chelseize —- 
ry - an Attorney. The Chest of Drawers. 
¢ Life in Germany : Clob. - 
gh tt — The Club. A Temperance Meet 
A Peep at the “ Per:-harra,”” 
A Tobacco Factory in Spain. 
Infirmitixs of Genius. 
Kace Horses and Horse Races. 
Hartley Coleridge. 
‘The Oriental Salvons in Madrid. 
cog ney arte (Concluded) 
he Feet-Washing on Good Frid i 
A Pedestrian in Holland. tabs es 
The Last Priestess of Pele. 
A Spanish Bull Fight. 
Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. 
auther of Charles O'Malley, &c. 
French Cottage Cookery. 
Student Life in Paris. 
A Faquir’s Curse. 
Love and Smuggling. A Story of the English Coast. 
American Notabilities: Professor Agassiz. Mr. and Mrs 
Prescott. Mr and Mrs. J. Grinnell. New Bedford and 
Naushon. President Taylor. By Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley. 
The Hunter’s Wife. 
The Warnings of the Past. (Poetry ) 
The Pie Shops of London. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton (Continued.) 
— y — = ‘ce Ge Abstract and Chron- 
cle of Politieal, Social, Literary, Artistic 
Affairs, at Home and Abroad?“ Feteomal 
Literary Notices—Books of the Month. 
Editor s Drawer. 
Woman’s Emancipation. Being a Letter addressed to Mr. 
Punch, with a Vrawing, by a Strong-minded American 
Woman. With an Illustration. 





une. By Chas. Lever, 
(Continued ) 


Interesting Story. Elegant and Rational Dinner Costume 
for this Close Weather. A Wet Day at a Country Inn. 
Scene at the Sea-side. Affecting—rather. Real Enjoy- 
ment. A Taste forthe Beantiful. Singular Optical De- 
lusion. A most Alarming Sweiling. Sunbeams from Cu- 
— < ym nang ee Scholastic. 

uc 0 abou othing. ittle Les i : 
dies. With thirteen entestions: ve ee See 


Fashions for August. With three Illustrations. 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Is issued invariably on the first day of the month in which 
itis dated. Each Number will contain 144 octavo pages, in 
double columns ; each year thus comprising nearly two thou- 
sand pages of the choicest miscell literature of the 
day. Every Number will contain numerous pictorial illus- 
trations, accurate plates of the fashions, a copious chronicle 
of current events, and impartial notices of the important 
books of the month. The Volumes commence with the Num- 
bers for June and December 
TERMS. 
The Magazine may be obtained from booksellers, periodi- 





twenty five cents anumber, The semi-annual Volumes, as 
completed, neatly bound in cloth, at two dollars, or the mus- 
lin covers at twenty-five cents each, are furnishei by the 
agents or publishers. 

The publishers will supply specimen numbers gratuitous- 
ly to agents and postmasters, and will make liberal arrange- 
ments with them for efforts in circulating the Magazine. 
They will also supply clubs on liberal terms; and mail and 
city subscribers, when payment is made to them in ad- 
vance. Numbers from the commencement can be supplied 
at any time. 

The Magazine weighs over seven and not over eight onn- 
ces. The postage upon each Number, which must be paid 
quarteriy in advance, is 

When not sent over 500 miles, 4 cents. 

Over 500 and not over 1,500 miles, 8 cents. 

Over 1 500 and not over 2,500 miles, 12 centa. 

Over 2.500 and not over 3,500 miles, 16 cents. 

Over 3.500 miles, 20 cents. 


Exchange newspapers and periodicals are requested to di- 
rect to “‘ Harper’s Magazine, New York.” 

The publishers would give notice that they have no agents 
for whose contracts they are responsible. Those ordering 
the Magazine from agents or dealers must look to them for 
the supply of the work. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Undeniably the be:t magazine published in this or any 
other country. It contains more matter, of a better kind, 
printed on better paper, with more elegant illustrations, than 
any of its contemporaries.— Albany Evening Journal. 


The success of this publication is perfectly unexampled in 
the history of periodicals. It is an admirable miscellany 
presenting a large amount of instructive and profitab'e mat- 
ter of permanent interest and value, and the lighter reading 
is unexceptionable in its character. May it continue to 
thrive and flourish— Evungelical Review. 


It has no superior. Its selections embrace a wide field of 
literature and are mad- with great judgment and tact. In 
it can be found, blended in a happy way, all sorts of reading, 
and it is admirably adapted to suit the taste of all — The 
Statesman, Concord, N. H. 


We have never perused any magazine with feelings of 
equal pleasure. It is emphatically a “‘ magazine for the peo- 
ple,’ and should be in the social circle eyerywhere.—Ches- 
ter Herald. 


This is decidedly one of the very best family monthlies 
published anywhere.— Christian Freeman, 


Undoubtedly the ne plus ultru of magazines. — Oneida 
Terald. 


There is no better work than this magazine to be found 
anywhere, and any one who reads ought to have a copy of 
it.— Baltimore Patriot. 


The J uly number of this very valaab'e and widely dissem- 
inated periodical has just appeared, punctual with the first 
day of the month. Its contents are almost equa! in the num- 
ber of the subjects witb the days of the month, and are of 


great variety. It is a marvel of beauty and cheapness.—Ai- 
buny Allas. 


The original articles are ably written, and the copied ones 
very judicionsly selected. We regard thie as the greatest 
effort yet made to particularize literature on this conti- 
nent.—St. John’s News. 


In its diversified attracticns to the general reader, this pe- 
Tiodical is unsurpassed. The July number opens with a 
well-timed article on “ Our National Anniversary,” by B J. 
Lossing, illustrated with spirited portraits of some of the 
signers and fac-similes of the signatures to the Declaration 
of Independ The selections, as usual, comprise a great 
amount of the choicest productions in literature, from all 
sources. Considering its merits and multifarious attrac- 
tions, and the low price at which it is offered, Harper’s Mag- 
azine certainly deserves a prominent place among the litera- 
ry wonders of the rhe g B. Mercury. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
ONTENTS OF No. 377.— Price, twelveand a half 
cents. 
1. Liberia and the Russian Penal Settlements.—Cham- 
bers’s Papers for the People. 
2 My Wedding Week.— Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
3. Liberia.— Chambers’s Journal. 
4, Foreign Copyright —Spectator. 
5. My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life.— Blackwood’ s 
Magazine. 
6. Memoirs of Edward Copleston, Bishop of Liandaff.— 
Examiner. 
7 Mr. Thackeray’s Fourth Lecture. — Times. 
8. German Cities and German Citizenship.— Westminster 


eview. 
The Baroness Paffz.—Chambers’s Journal. 


POETRY. 
The First Sorrow. 
SHORT ARTICLES. 
Kidnapping a Tailor. Natural Water Purifiers. The 
King and his Conrtiers. Gentlemen. Keep Moving. 
iy A New Volume has just commenced. 





WasHineron , December 27 ,1845. 
Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension,inciudes a portraiture ofthe human mindin 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 
1.Q. ADAMS, 
Publishedweekly at six dollars ayear, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets Boston. 


OP For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 


Four.and-e-halfetrest and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
n. 





GOVERNESS OR STORE ASSISTANT. 
A YOUNG LADY, a native of Ir:land, wishes to obtain 
a situation in either of the above capacities. She would 
undertake the education and care of young children, or 
would accept of a situation as assistant in a store, in some 
of the principal cities of the United S:ates or Canada. 
Terms will be found very moderate. Please address, by 
letter, to Miss Creighton, care of Mr. William Wright, 
Toulon, Starke Co., Ill. July 24. 


CHILD’S PREMIUM SAW-MILL, 
To Plank Road Contractors and Lumbermen gen- 
erally. 

[ae subscriber having obtained a patent for improve- 

ments in circular saw mills, by which all sizes and 
lengths of logs can be cut with equal facility, with great sa- 
ving of power, timber, and expense, has made arrangements 
by which he can hereafter supply mills with superior saws, 
toorder. Rights to manufacture in several of the Northern 
and Eastern States for sale, and models supplied. 

O. CHILD. 

Granville, Putnam Co., lil , July 2, 1851—July 17—e0 
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HENRY H. PAXTON, 














TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadis, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 8. 


Three Leaves from Punch. Experimental Philosophy. Th e 


cal agents, or from the publishers, at three dollars a year, or . 
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ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Some short time since Mr. Palmer, to whom 
the author sent them, kindly put into my hands 
a number of memoirs in German, from the pen of 
that celebrated Oriental scholar, Dr. August 
Pfitzmaier, read by him before the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Vienna, upon several Eastern 
languages, their poetry, &e. They are s0 novel 
and go interesting that 1 purpose, with your per- 
mission, preparing them in English for your val- 
uable paper. I begin with the memoir on the 
Aino language. . G. Syeruen, 

Washington, June 20, 1851. 











For the National Era. 
THE AINO LANGUAGE, 
FROM A GERMAN MEMOIR OF DR, PFITZMAJER. 


BY W.G SNETHEN, 





The Aino is the name of the people inhabiting 
the islands of Jezo and Karafto. Their language 
was formerly in vogue in the northern parts of 
the island of Nippon. 

There is in the Imperial Library at Vienna a 
vocabulary of this language, bearing the title of 
Mosiwa-gusa (salt words.) It was printed in Ja- 
pan, in 1804, and contains some 5,000 words. 

The author, Uje-vara-dzi-rd, travelled over all 
the islands of the Aino, and took down the words, 
as they fell from the mouths of the people, in Ja- 
panese characters. 

It was probably the first work of the kind that 
ever appeared in Japan. 

It contains several Aino phrases, a number of 
extracts, among which is a historical fragment, a 
translation into Aino of a Japanese song, and an 
original Aino song, the whole accompanied with 
notes. 

All the text is in the Katatrana character of 
Japan, but the notes are in the Chinese T'saos 
writing, mixed up with the Japanese Triatrana. 

The text is run together without any reference 
to the usual word-spaces, and several strange 
characters and signs are used. 

Though the sounds of the Aino and the Ja- 
panese are similar to the ear, yet there is very 
little consonance between the two languages in 
grammatical structure, in the order of the words, 
or even in the words themselves. 

A very few of the words indicate a common 
origin, as nisi (Aino) clouds, nizi (Jap ) rainbows— 
twa (Aino) ridges of a hill, iwa (Jap.) rock—ariki 
(Aino) to come, aviku (Jap) to go; while, where 
there is a similarity of sound and signification, 
most of those in the Aino appear to be borrowed 
from the Japanese, as tomari (Aino and Jap.) un- 
certain footing —tono (Aino) warrior, (Jap.) 
lord — Kamoi (Aino) God, Kami (Jap.) God— 
menotro (Aino and Jap) woman—wontori (Aino) 
to hop, wodori (Jap.) to hop—ita (Aino and Jap.) 
& board 


The few Chinese words in the language came 
through the Japanese in the same way, as ru 
(Aino) a way, 76 (Jap.) a way—siakunto (Aino) 
copper, siakudé (Jap) copper. 

In point of simplicity, there is much resem- 
blance between the grammar of the Aino and that 
of the Mandschu. 

The Aino verbs want the distinction of gender, 
number, and person, but they have instead a mul- 
titude of regularly affixed particles, which, like 
the corresponding ones in Japanese, cannot al- 
ways be rendered into other languages. 

The plural form of nouns is not exhibited in 
construction. but their denominations are repre- 
sented by affixed particles. 

There is a sort of declension in the addition of 
these particles or auxiliary words, (sio-go,) which 
the following example will illustrate : 


Aino. Japanese. English. 
Tan-be. Sono mono-mo. This thing. 
Tan-be-he? Sono mono-ka This thing? 

Tan be-he-ne?? Seno mono-ka-wa. This thing? ? 
Tan-be-ani. Sono mono-woba. With this thing. 
Tan-be-ne yakha. Sono mono-nare- Thongh this thing 
domo. be. 
Tan-be-koratsi. Sono mono-no- The nature of this 
towori. thing. 
Tan-be yakha. Sono mono-de-mo. In this thing. 
Tan-be-ne-na. Sono mono-da-ge- This thing really. 
na. : 
Tan-be batexi. Sono mono-ba kari. What is this thing 
about. 
Tan-be batsukuno. Sono mono fodo. The way of this 
thing. 
Tan-be-mosiya. Sono mono-no foka- Outside of this 
ni. thing. 
Tan-be-kari Sono mono-yori. From this thing. 


The author of this work gives the following ex- 
ample of the conjugation of the verb to have: 


Aino. Japanese. English. 
An. Aru. To have. 
Anu. Ari-nu. Have had 
Anatauka. Ari te-mo. Having. 
An-koroka. Are-do, Though one has. 
An-nau-kora. Aro. To be had, 
An-tsiki. Aru toki-ni. If, when, where one 

as. 
An-kotoma-an. Aru-koto-moaru. To have, (with 
emphasis ) 

An-plul. Ari-so. One has, it is so. 


He gives many other conjugations of verbs, as 
well as an extended ground-form of the Parady- 
nis in an-na and ano. 

The following little Japanese song, (wa-ka,) 
and its translation into Aino and English, togeth- 
er with a grammatical analysis of the Aino, will 
give some idea of the spirit of this language. 

The Anio verse has all the peculiarity of the 
Japanese Distichs, which are usually divided into 
lines of a fixed number of syllables, substituting 
rythm for regular measure, but with an entire 
absence of rhyme: 

JAPANESE SONG, 
Tsurasi-tomo 

iwa de sugi-yaku ia 
mino fodo-wa 
Womoi-sirana-wa 

namida nari-keri. 


Mise-faya- na 
wo-sima-no ama-no 
sode-tani-mo 
Nure-ni-zo nure-si 
iro-wa Kawarazu. 


Fi takaku- wa 

sono kawa kami-wo 

tadzune:nise 

Musube wa midzu-ni 

fana-no ka-zo arn. 
AINO TRANSLATION. 

Komu-komu-se 

tsusiteku woman 

netobake-he ° 

Ramu faita ano 

nube taban-guni. 


A-nukante-tsu 

pon mosiri-garu 
tautsiya ani-he 
Teine kasiyu-u 
sia-tsumu fenne nin. 


Tsiapu ri-i wa 

tan-he-nake-ta 

isitan-na 

Teke-ani be-ta-wa 

ebui fura an. 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

While full of sorrow, 
Amongst the rocks I roam, 
All things around me, 
Without my knowing it, 
O’erflow with grief and tears. 


But lo! how quickly, 

Wosima’s heavenly fields, 

Her sleeve-like valley, 

Are bathed by rolling floods, 
And still their brightness keep. 


The sun mounts upward, 

And as | gaze upon 

The swe jing river, 

Its flowery banks no more 
Shed fragrance o’er the stream. 

These lines are nothing more than a poetical 
comparison of a rain with tears. 

The expression “ sleeve-like valley” refers to 
the custom of weeping women in the East, who 
hide their tears in the folds of their ample sleeves, 
and thereby the stuff of which they are made 
generally loses color. Whence also the poetical 
conceit (sode-no-taki) “ the sleeve-like water-fall.” 

ANALYSIS. 

The author himself uses the Japanese words in 
the following analysis, in his notes : 

Komu-komu-se, (Jap. ito,) to suffer, to experience 


a. 
Pei riusiteka, (Jap. damatte,) silent. The Japanese 
ima-de means “‘ amongst the rocks,” but the Aino 
translator has taken it in a figurative sense, and 
applied the silence of the rocks to the person 
walking amongst them. 

Woman, (Jap. yuku.) to go. 

Netobatre, (Jap. mi,) body, person. 

He, affix. 


le, 
Ramu, (Jap. kokoro,) sense, spirit. 
Faita, (Jap. ml ingofiicient, 
Ano, to have, it is. 

tears. 


Taban, (Jap. kotonari,) happeni 
pore onari,) happening. 


A, for me to have. 
Nukante, ap. mis to see, 
Tsu, particle. ms 


Pon, little. 
. -Mosiri, an island, the name of the District of 
‘Wosima. 
@ man, a teacher; here d 
Guru, re sode) sh ; meaning loubtful. 
Ani, ten wt 





Mufen, (Jap. arazu,) not, (emphatically.) 
~— (kiyuru,) to decay. 
‘siupu, sun. 

Ri-i, (Jap. takai,) high. 

Wa, a particle. 

Tan, (Jap. sono,) this. ‘ 

Be-noke-ta, (Jap. kawa-kami,) the shore of a riv- 
er. Ta is a locative particle. 

Isitan, (Jap. tadyune miru,) to find what one seeks 
or. 

Na, conjunctive particle. 

Teke-ami, bound up—teke the hand, and ani to 
apply to. 

Be, water. 

Ta, (Jap. ni,) in. 

Wa, a particle. 

Emi, (Jap. fana,) & flower. 

Fira, (Jap. ka,) fragrance. 

An, (Jap. aru,) to have, it 18. 


——_—_.>———— 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


Hep at Cuicaeo, Jury 3, 4, 5. 


Pursuant a call of the Committee appointed in 
1850, a Convention assembled at Chicago, in the 
Vestry of the First Presbyterian Church, at 9 
o’clock A. M., and after an hour spent in devotion- 
al exercises, formed a preliminary organization, 
by electing President Blanchard, of Knox Col- 
lege, Chairman, and Rev. E. N. Bartlett, of Mich- 
igan, Secretary. : 

The following resolution was then adopted : 

Resolved, That this is designed to be a Chris- 
tian Convention, in spirit and action, and should 
be conducted as a religions convocation, attend- 
ing to the business of the Redeewer’s Kingdom. 

Rev. Messrs. Rankin, Nevin, Cross, and Good- 
man, and Judge Stevens, were appointed a com- 
mittee to nominate the permanent officers of the 
Convention. 

Rev. Messrs. Bartlett, Cable, and Z. Eastman, 
Esq., were appointed a committee of enrolment, 
who were instructed to append to the name of 
each member his post office address, and also his 
religious connection ; and that those who may have 
withdrawn from churches, or who refrain from 
membership in them on account of their connection 
with slavery, or other reasons, still retaining their 
evangelical views, should indicate the fact in the 
enrolment of their names. 

The following persons enrolled their names as 
members of the Convention : 

K-ntucky—Rev. John G. Fee, Independent ; 
Cabin Creek Post Office, Lewis county. 

Maine.—Rev. David Thurston, Congregational- 
ist; Winthrop. 

Massachusetts —Rev. N. Colver, Baptist ; Boston. 
Rev. W. H. Brewster, Wesleyan Methodist ; 
Lowell. 

Vermont.—Rev Charles Boswell, Congregation- 
alist; West Farlee. 

Connecticut.—Horace Pitkin, Congregationalist ; 
Manchester. 

New York.—Rev. William Goodell, Independ- 
ent, Honeoye; Rev. George Whipple, Congrega- 
tionalist, New York, Secretary American Mis- 
sionary Association; Rev. S.S. Jocelyn, Congre- 
gationalist, New York; Rev. H. E. Peck, Con- 
gregationalist, Pastor of State St. Congregation- 
al Church, Rochester; Rev. Asa C. Hand, Wes- 
leyan Methodist, President of Champlain Wesley- 
an Conference, West Chazy; Rev. Henry Haw- 
kine, Wesleyar, North Hebron. 

Pennsylvania —John McKinney, N.S. Presby- 
terian, Great Bend ; Joseph Gordon, Free Presby- 
terian, Editor of the Free Presbyterian, Mercer; 
Rev. Heman Gerr, Congregationalist, (post office 
not known.) 

Ohio—Rev. John Keep, Rev. George Clark, 
Rev. Charles G. Finney, Rev. H. Cowles, James 
A. Martling, Congregationalists, Oberlin, Lorain 
county; Rev. A. Mahan, Congregationalist, 
Cleveland ; David F. Newton, Baptist, Cleveland ; 
Rev. E. H. Nevin, Free Presbyterian, Cleveland ; 
Rev. John T. Avery, Congregationalist, Cleve- 
land ; Rev. John Rankin, Rev. D. M. Moore, Free 
Presbyterians, Ripley; Rev. Wm. Johnson, Inde- 
pendent Congregationalist, Sharon Centre, Medi- 
na county; Rev. S. L. Adair, Congregationalist, 
Whittlesey ; Timothy Burr, Wesleyan, Lodi; 
Rev. Robert Cochran, S. D. Townsend, Congrega- 
tionalists, Morgan, Ashtabula county; Rev. F. E. 
Lord, Congregationalist, Wayne; Ashtabula 
county ; Rev. Robert Hunter, Congregationalist, 
Charleston, Portage county; Rev. J. B. Wal- 
ker, Congregationalist, Mansfield; Rev. M. E. 
Strieby, Congregationalist, Mt. Vernon; Rev. 
S. H. Chase, Joseph Parish, Wesleyans, Feli- 
city ; F. A. Edwards, Free Presbyterian, Felicity ; 
Rev. George Schlosser, H. B. Spelman, E. Sacket, 
Congregationalists, Akron; Rev. Willard Burr, 
Ravenna ; Rev. W.B. Orvis, Williamsport; Rev. 
L. Smith, Middlebury ; Hamer Carter, Talmadge ; 
James Cowles, Mian, Erie County; Rev. C. B. 
Boynton, Cincinnati—Congregationalists; Rev. 
Wn. H. Brisbane, Baptist; Levi Coffin, Friend ; 
J. Bargoyne, Geo. S. Stearns, A.C. Semple—Con- 
gregationalists; Rev. J Cable, Rev. E.Goodman, 
Congregationalists and Free Presbyterians, Sec’y 
W.H. and F. Miss. Association—Cincinnati. 
Michigan.—Rev. S. A. Baker, Wesleyan, Leoni, 
Jackson county, Agent of Michigan Wesleyan 
University ; Rev. A. W. Curtis, Wesleyan, Ann 
Arbor; Rev. W.C. Dennison, Kalamazoo, Con- 
gregationalist; Carlo Reed, Olivet, Eaton coun- 
ty; S.F. Drury, Rev. E. N. Barlett, Congrega- 
tionalists, Olivet, Eaton county. 

Indiana.— Hon. 8. C. Stevens, Madison, formerly 
N.S. Presbyterian, withdrew on account of connec- 
tion with slavery; Rev. B. S. Clay, Baptist, 
Goshen, Elkhart county. 

Iowa.—Rev. Wm. A. Dove, Muskatine, African 
M. E. Church. 

Wisconsin —Osborn Hand, Wesleyan, Elkhorn; 
D.S. Benton, N.S. Presbyterian, Geneva; Jesse 
Stetson, Baptist, Rochester, Racine county; Rev. 
Thomas Tenny, Congregationalist, Bristol, (Keno- 
sha P. O.;) Rev. D. Dye, Baptist, Thompsonville, 
Racine county ; Rev. E. D. Seward, Gerard Cutler, 
Congregationalists, Lake Mills, Jefferson county ; 
Rev. G. W. Basset, Free Presbyterian, Milwau- 
kee ; Charles M. Fowler, Free Congregationalist, 
Bristol ; E. S. Cadwell, Congregationalist, Union 
Grove; Oliver Lynch, Wesleyan, Racine. 


Illinois. 

Edward C. Winship, Rev. Owen Lovejoy, J. H- 
Bryant, J. H. Olds, J. E. Burr, S. M. Dunbar, J. R- 
Phelps, E. E. Colton, Ind. Congregationalists; Rev- 
W. Levisee, Baptist; J. R. Stowell, Baptist ; C. B. 
Johnson, Protestant Methodist; Rev. R. Lumry, 
Wesleyan—Princeton, Bureau county. 

Rev. David Todd, Congregationalist—Provi- 
dence, Bureau county. 

Rev. D. Gilmer, Free Presbyterian; James 
Todd, Indiana Conference—Granville, Putnam 
county. 

Rev. A. McArthur, Wesleyan—Hennepin, Put- 
nam county. 

Rev. J. Blanchard, Congregationalist, President 
of Knox College—Galesburgh, Knox county. 

s J — Scott Davis, Congregationalist—Gales- 
urgh. 

Rev. L. Foster, New School Presbyterian— 
Upper Alton, Madison county. 

Rev. L. Spencer, Congregationalist—Peoria, 
Peoria county. 

Rev. C. Cook, New School Presbyterian; W. 
V. Coe, Free Church—Ottawa, Lasalle county. 

John Hubbard, Congregationalist—Freedom, 
Lasalle county. 

C. l. Jenks, Baptist, Vermillionville, Lasalle 
county. 

Rev. William Strawn, Free Union Church— 
New Michigan. 

Rev. John Cross, Wesleyan—China, Lee co. 

Rev. J. Hart, Congregationalist—McHenry 
county. 

H. Carmichael, Baptist—Atherton, McHenry 


county. 
Landon Griggs, Rev. Philo Ferris, Wesleyan— 
Blood’s Point, Boone county. 


Rev. I. Norton, Free Will Baptist—Byron, 
Ogle county. 

Rev. James Hodges, Congregationalist—Elide, 
Winnebago county. 

Rev. Francis Lawson, Congregationalist—Ros- 
coe, Winnebago county. 

F. poe a Wesleyan—Kishwaukee, Winne- 

county. 
ev. George S. Pierson. Protestant Methodist ; 
Rev. J. Loughead, R. J. Royce, Congregational- 
ists; Thomas Loughead, Free Presbyterian— 
Morris, Grundy county. 

Wm. Lyon, Baptist—Oswego, Kendall county. 

Rev. L. Farnham, Congregationalist—Newark, 
Kendall county. ‘ 

7. McEwen, Rev. J. Mattison, Congregational- 
ista—Lisbon, Kendall county. 

Rev. William Beardsley, Rev, G. B. Hubbard, 
James W. Gillam, Congregationalists; Rev. H. S. 
Colton, New School Presbyterian—Bristol, Ken- 
dall county. 

Rev. D. Chapman, P. Woolworth, L. Herrick, 
Ezra Goodhue, A. W. Maury, Congregational- 
ists—Plainfield, Will county. 

L. S. Bartlett, Protestant Methodist—Bebee’s 
Grove, Will county. 

John Wormsley, Cumberland Presbyterian— 
Will county. ; 

Abram Snapp, Baptist—Homer, Will county. 

Elijah J ohnson, Baptist—Hadley, Will county. 

W. C. Todd, Congregationalist ; A. E. Carpen- 
ter, Rev. S. F. Holt, E. P. Mills, Baptists; Rev. 
William Kimball, Wesleyan— Warrenville, Du 


Page county. 

Rev. M. Smith, Wesleyan—Babcock’s Grove, 
Du Page county. 

Wm. Hall, Methodist Episcopal—Big Woods, 
Da Page county. 

‘Rev. L. Parker, Congregationalist—Blooming- 
dale, Du Page county. 

=! Ny ey Protestant Methodist—Na- 





"her. A. Alvors, L. K Hateh, I. P, Blodgett, 


Congregationalists—Downer’s Grove, Du Page 


county. 

A. Guild, . Guild Congregationalists— Wayne 
Centre, Du e county. 

Rev. N. Cook, Congregationalist; Rev. B. 8. 
Read, Baptist; L. Farnham, Congregationalist ; 
T. Parsons, Independent; S. Mason, Baptist— 
Half Day, Lake county. 

Rev. H C. Newton, Rev. J. M. Snyder, Wes- 
leyans; Oliver Hitchcock, R. J. Bennett, A. Ben- 
nett, E. J. Bennett, Church of Christ; Rev. J. 
H. Payne, Congregationalist—Libertyville, Lake 
county. 

ress Bennett, Methodist Episcopal—Went- 
worth, Lake county. 

Rev. J. H. Hallock, Independent—Lake Zu- 

rich. 
Rev. E. E. Wells, Congregationalist; Rev. 
Charles Button, E. F. Wells, Baptists; Luke 
Hale, G. W. Bullard, C. J. Wilsey, Congrega- 
tionalists; Willard Alden, Independent—Dan- 
dee, Kane county. 

J.N. Davidson, Independent ; George McClure, 
Congregationalist; Elder J. E. Ambrose, Rev. A. 
J. Joslyn, Baptists ; Rev. N.C. Clark, Otis Jenne, 
W. G. Hubbard, Congregationalists; Rev. S. F. 
Smith, Free-Will Baptist; R. W. Padelford, 
Thomas Schoonover, H. D. Kennedy, Baptists— 
Elgin, Kane county. 

E. Hatch, Congregationalist—Sugar Grove, 
Kane county. 

Rev. G.S. F. Savage, Congregationalist; Rev. 
Niles Kinne, Baptist; George Perry, Robert Fin- 
ley, Dean Ferson, Calvin Ward, Chauncey Mat- 
toon, Congregationalists; S. Rolph, Wesleyan ; 
Dr. D. D. Waite, Independent—St. Charles, 
Kane county. 

Rev. D. R. Miller, B. Smith, Congregational- 
ists; Rev. D. T. Graves, Baptist; O. Cowles, D. 
Baker, J. Lyon, D. B. Waterman, J. Strong, S. 
Strong, B. Howell, R. McArthur, J. Fisher, S. 
Taylor, Congregationalists ; Rev.S. H. Wilcox, 
Free-Will Baptist; Rev. W.S. Goodno, Baptist ; 
Wm. Panton, Independent—Aurora, Kane co. 

S. Town, Congregationalist; P. Sawyer, Inde- 
pendent—Batavia, Kane county. 

J. G. Hollister, Joseph Worsley, Congrega- 
tionalists; W. A. Chambers, Methodist Episco- 
pal—Geneva, Kane county. 

E. Johnson, H. Sheldon, Congregationalists— 
Jericho, Kane county. 

Rev. A. St. Clair, Wesleyan—Orland, Cook 
county. 

F. Leonard, Congregationalist—Flag Creek, 
Cook county. 

D. W. Kent, Congregationalist—Palatine, Cook 
county. 

T. Carpenter, W. Lull, T. Kent, L. Holbrook, 
F. Clark, G. R. Sloat, First Congregational 
Church; Rev. L Raymond, Pastor of Tabernacle 
Baptist Church ; William David, D E. Ambrose, 
D. Morse, John Crawford, T. B. Bridges, J. 
Shaw, A. Carpenter, C. N. Holden, John Jones, 
P. B. Mills, B. L. Ford, Tabernacle Bap. Church ; 
Rev. L. Stone, First Baptist Church; D. S. Car- 
tis, Independent; George F. Foster, Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Rev. George W. Johnson, 
African M. E. Church; John B. Thomas, Welsh 
Calvinist M. Church; Henry Smith, J. W. Ran- 
som, 2d Presbyterian Church; Rev. J. Strong, 
Pastor of Protestant Methodist Church ; Rev. A. 
M. Stewart, Pastor of Reformed Presbyterian 
Church; William Kennedy, Thomas Floyd, Har- 
vey Potwell, Reformed Presbyterian Church ; 
Joseph Johnson, H. Hitchcock, Elijah Smith, W. 
H. Taylor, Z. Eastman, L. Rossiter, J. B. Shedd, 
J. Barber, W. F. Caton, N. S. Cushing, O. Da- 
vidson, S. Lind, Hugh Dunlop, D. L. Roberts, P. 
Thurber, D. Walker, S. P. Warner, T. C. Whit- 
marsh, A. C. Wood, First Presbyterian Church— 
Chicago, Cook county. 

Canada West—Henry Bibb, Wesleyan, Sand- 
wich. 

England.—Rev. Charles Hill Roe, Birmingham, 
England, Secretary of Baptist Board of Missions. 

Convention took a recess till 2 o’clock. 


Met at the hour appointed, and was opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Thurston. 

The committee on nominations made the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted : 

For President—J. Blanchard, of Illinois. 

For Vice Presidents —Prof. C. G. Finney, Rev. 
W. H. Brisbane, Rev. S. H. Chase, Pres. A. Ma- 
han, of Ohio; Rev. Joseph Gordon, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Rev. D. Thurston, of Maine; Rev. N. Col-, 
ver, of Massachusetts. 

For Secretaries —Rev. George Whipple, of New 
York ; Rev. E. N. Bartlett, Rev. S. A. Barker, of 
Michigan. 

Rev. Messrs. Boynton, Chase, Colver, Ambrose, 
St. Clair, Judge Stevens, and Levi Coffin, were 
appointed a business committee. 

An invitation from the trustees of the church, 
to occupy the body of the church instead of the 
basement, during the remaining sessions, was ac- 
cepted, and Convention accordingly adjourned to 
the upper room. 

On motion of Rev. D. Gilmer, it was 

Resolved, That this Convention meet at 8 A. M., 
and adjourn at 12 M., and 5 P. M. 

Rev. Mr. Schlosser presented a paper express- 
ing the views of a Christian Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention held at Akron, Ohio, in Jane, 1851, which 
was referred to the Business Committee. 

The Chairman of the Business Committee re- 
ported and read a letter from Rev. Mr. Bascom, 
of Galesburg, which was recommitted and ordered 
to be published with the minutes of this Conven- 
tion. 

Judge Stevens was requested to address the 
Convention this evening, at 744 o’clock. 

Philo Carpenter, Esq., Joseph Johnston, and 
Rev. J. Cable, were appointed a Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Rev. C. G. Finney was invited to address the 
Convention in reference to the Anti-Slavery sen- 
timent in the churches of England. 

Rev. Charles Hill Roe, late Secretary of the 
Baptist Board of Missions, from Birmingham, 
England, was invited to sit with the Convention. 

Addresses were then made by Prof. Finney, 
Pres. Mahan, Rev. Mr. Thurston, and the Presi- 
dent of the Convention. 

In accordance with a report from the Business 
Committee, the following special committees were 
appointed, viz: 

Rev. Messrs. Boynton, Goodell, and Brewster, 
to report on the connection of the Churches with 
Slavery through their communion and church 
fellowship. 

Rev. Messrs. Walker, Whipple, and Ambrose, 
to report on the connection of Churches with Sla- 
very through their foreign missionary operations. 

Rev. Messrs. Blanchard, Fee, and Rankin, to 
report on the connection of the Churches with 
Slavery through their home missionary opera- 
tions. 

Rev. Messrs. Mahan, Baker, and Strieby, to 
report on the connection of the Churches with 
Slavery through their religious literature. 

Rev. Messrs. Colver, Gilmer, and Chase, to re- 
port on the duties of Christians in regard to the 
Fugitive Slave Law. 

Rev. Messrs. Lovejoy, St. Clair, and Stewart, 
to report on the political duties and relations of 
Christians in this country. 

Adjourned till to-morrow morning, 8 o’clock. - 

Frivay, Jury 4 

Met according to adjournment. 

After an hour spent in devotional exercises, 
Convention was called to order by the Presi- 

ent. 

Se te minutes of yesterday were read and appro- 
ved. 

Rev. E. Goodman was appointed Secretary in 
the place of Professor Whipple, who resigned on 
account of other engagements. 

Rev. E. H. Nevin was added to the Committee 
“on the connction of the Churches with Slavery 
through their foreign missionary operations.” 

President Blanchard, from the Committee “on 
the connection of the Churches with Slavery 
through their home missionary operations,” re- 
ported ; which report was accepted, and laid on the 
table to hear other reports. 

Rev. Mr. Boynton, from the Committee “on the 
connection of the Churches with Slavery through 
their communion and church fellowship,” re- 
ported ; which report was accepted, and made the 
order of the day for the evening session. 

The Report on Home Missions was taken up, 
and the first resolution was discussed by the 
Rev. Messrs. Brisbane, Nevin, Blanchard, and 
Fee, and adopted. 

Convention took a recess till 2 o’clock. 


Met at the hour appointed. Prayer by Rev. J. 
H. Payne. 

Minutes of the morning session were read and 
approved. 

Rev Mr. Walker, from the Committee “on the 
connection of the Churches with Slavery through 
their foreign missionary operations,” reported 
in relation to the American Board; and the Rey. 
Mr. Ambrose, from the same Committee, present- 
ed a re relative to the Baptist Board of 
Foreign Missions ; which reports were accepted. 

Rev. Mr. Colver, from the Committee “on the 
duties of Christians in regard to the Fugitive 
pur pe ai reported ; which report was accepted 
and adopted. 

President Mahan, from the Committee “on the 
connection of Churches with Slavery through 
their religious literature,” reported ; which report 
was accepted, and after being discussed by the 
Rev. Messrs. Brewster, Hallock, Smith, Mahan, 
Town, Thurston, St. Clair, and Fee, was laid on 
the table for the t. 

The second resolution of the Report on Home 
Missions was taken up and discussed by the 
Rev. Messrs. Bassett and Ambrose. Pending the 
question, the Convention: took a recess till 73¢ 
o’clock in the evening. 


Met at the hour appointed. Prayer by the 

Rev. E. E. Wells. aeaed 
The order of the day—which was the “ 

on the connection of the Churches with Slavery 

through their communion and church fellow- 











ship” —was taken up and discussed by the Rev. 
Messrs. Goodell, Gilmer, Johnson, Hand, Ma- 
han, Fee, and Brisbane; each speaker, after the 
first, being limited, by vote of the Convention, to 
ten minutes, 

Pending the question, Convention adjourned 
till 8 o'clock to-morrow morning. 


Saturpay, Juty, 5. 

Met according to adjournment, and after an 
hour spent an devotional exercises, the business 
meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev J. 
Cable. The minutes of yesterday were read and 
approved. 

Rev. Messrs. Walker, Goodman, Baker, Cowles, 
and Z. Eastman, Esq., were appointed a Com- 
mittee to superintend the publication of the 
Minutes. 

The Report on Church Fellowship was taken 
up, and discussed by the Rev. Messrs. Rankin, 
Nevin, Stewart, Ambrose, and Henry Bibb, of 
Canada West. 

Pending the question, the Rev. Mr. Cable, 
from the Finance Committee, reported that $200 
would be required to defray the expenses of the 
Convention and print its Minutes. 

The report on Church Fellowship was again 
taken up, and after further discussion by the Rev. 
Messrs. Colver, Goodman, and Brewster, was 
adopted, the Convention giving the Publishing 
Committee discretionary power to make verbal 
alterations. 

The report on the Christian Literature of the 
country was recommitted. 

The report on Home Missions was again taken 
up, discussed by Dr. Brisbane, and the second and 
third resolutions adopted. 

The fourth resolution was discussed by the 
Rev. Messrs. Tenney and Ambrose. 

Pending the question, Convention took a re- 
cess till 2 o’clock P. M. 


Met at the hour appointed. Prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Cook. 

Minutes of the morning session read and appro- 
ved. : 

The report on Home Missions was again taken 
up, and after further discussion by the Rev. 
Messrs. Farnham, Tenney, Walker, and Cowles, 
the remaining resolutions were adopted seriatim, 
and the report adopted as a whole. 

Rev. Messrs. Blanchard, Ambrose, Goodman, 
Spencer, and Markam, were appointed a committee 
to carry out the requirement of the sixth resolu- 
tion. 

The following preamble and resolution, offered 
by the Chairman of the Business Committee, was 
unanimously adopted : 

Whereas a desire has been expressed that gen- 
tlemen ertertaining different views from us might 
be heard on this floor; and 

Whereas this Convention seeks only truth for its 
guidance, and would greatly regret to be the in- 
struments of making any wrong impressions, ei- 
ther in regard to facts or principles; therefore, 

Resolved, That we will cheerfully give oppor- 
tunity for statements from any one who supposes 
that mis-statements have been made, either in 
our reports or debates. 

That part of the report on Foreign Missions 
presented by Mr. Walker was taken up and 
adopted ; and that part presented by Mr. Ambrose 
was referred to a special committee, consisting of 
Rev. Messrs. Rankin, Goodman, Fee, Mahan, and 
Finney, who were instructed to report to the 
next meeting of this Convention, what large mis- 
sionary organizations in the free States are con- 
nected with Slavery. 

The following resolutions were adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That silence by a missionary body 
once connected with Slavery, in regard to that sin, 
implicates such body in the sin and guilt of the 
system. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all Christians, 
who desire to propagate a pure Christianity 
among the heathen, to seek channels for their 
contributions which are disconnected with Slave- 
ry. 
Rev. Mr. Cable, from the Finance Committee, 
reported that the Committee had received $125 55 
in cash, and additional pledges to the amount of 
$17. 

Rev. Messrs. C. B. Boynton, E. Goodman, A. 
Benton, W. H. Brisbane, J. Blanchard, G. Whip- 
ple, L. Tappan, E. H. Nevin, S. H. Chase, J. G. 
Fee, and Hon. S. C. Stevens, were appointed to 
call another Convention. 

Professor Cowles and Rev. E. H. Nevin were 
appointed a standing committee on the Religious 
Literature of the country. é 

Convention took a recess till 74¢ o’clock. 


Met at the hour appointed. Prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Keep. 

Ordered, that the reports on the connection of 
the Churches with Slavery, through their Foreign 
Missions, Home Missions and Church Fellow- 
ship, be forwarded for publication, to the Prairie 
Herald, Western Citizen, Free Presbyterian, 
Oberlin Evangelist, New York Evangelist, In- 
dependent, True Weslyan, American Baptist, and 
National Era. 

The following resolutions, offered respectively 
by different members of Convention, were adopt- 
ed . 


1. Offered by Mr. Goodman : 

Resolved, that this Convention recommend to 
Anti-Slavery Christians, when practicable, to give 
preference, in their purchases, to the productions 
of Free Labor, and to abstain as mach as possi- 
ble from the use of those articles which are pro- 
duced by unpaid toil. 

2. Offered by Mr. Nevin: 

Resolved, That the principles of scriptural 
morality determine the duties of Christians at 
the ballot-box as specifically as in any other re- 
lation, and require them to oppose all gross im- 
moralities with as much fidelity as anywhere else. 

3. Offered by Mr. Colver: 

Resolved, That the fact that three millions of 
men, women, and clildren, are chattelized and out- 
raged, and held in cruel bondage by the unright- 
eous legislation of the country, presents a motive 
to the disciples of Christ which should be para- 
mount to all party or pecuniary considerations 
in the discharge of their political duties. Asthey 
would keep themselves free from injustice and their 
religion from reproach, they should guard against 
all party entanglements which would prevent 
their paramount duty to the crushed slave. 

The memorial from Akron, Ohio, and the res- 
olutions from Oberlin, were respectively read and 
referred to the Publishing Committee. 

Mr. Boynton read a paper from Rev. Mr. Joce- 
lyn, of New York. i 

Henry Bibb, a fugitive from American slavery, 
addressed the Convention. 

Thanks were voted to the Trustees of the First 
Presbyterian Church for their courtesy in ten- 
dering to the Convention the use of their house, 
and to the citizens of Chicago for the hospitality 
and kindness extended to the members. 

Remarks on the meeting were offered by 
Messrs. Nevin and Hand, and a few words of 
parting salutation by the President. 

After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Avery, devotion- 
al singing, and the apostolic benediction by the 
President, the Convention adjourned sine die. 

JonaTHAN BLancuarD, President. 
E. Goopman, 

E. N. Bartiett, 
A. 8. Baker, 


e ——_—————_ 


Ture Furure Wives—Mrs. Ellis, in her 
** Lectures addressed toYoung Ladies,” says : 
‘* My pretty little dears—You are no more 
fit for matrimony than a pullet is to look after 
fourteen chickens. The truth is, my dear girls, 
ou want generally speaking more liberty and 
ess fashionable restraint, more kitchen and 
less parlor, more legexercise and less sofa, more 
making puddings and less piano, more frank- 
ness and less mock modesty, more breakfast 
and less bustle. I like the buxom, bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked, full-breasted, bouncing lass, who 
can darn stockings, make her own frocks, mend 
trowsers, command a regiment of pots and ket- 
tles, milk the cows, feed the pigs, chop wood, 
shoot a wild duck as well as the Duchess of 
Marlborough or the Queen of Spain, and be a 
lady withal in the drawing room. But as for 
your pining, moping, screwed up, novel-de- 
vouring daughters of fashion and idleness, you 
won’t do for the future wives and mothers.” 


Secretaries. 





“ I7’s Onty Me.”—A lady had two chil- 
dren—both girls. The elder was a fair child, 
the younger a beauty, and the mother’s pet. 
Her whole love centered in it. The elder 
was neglected, while “ Sweet,” (the pet name 
of the younger,) received every attention that 
affection could bestow. One day, after a se- 
vere illness, the mother was sitting in the par- 
lor, when she heard a childish footstep on the 
stairs, and her thoughts were instantly with her 
favorite. so 

“ Is that you, Sweet ?”” she inquired, — 

«*No, mamma,” was the sad, touching re- 
ply, “ itisn’t Sweet; it’s only me.” 

The mother’s heart smote her ; and from that 
bour “only me ’’ was restored to an equal place 
in her affections. ‘ 





Tae Eartu has no spot upon its surface, at 
the present day, either inhabited or otherwise, 
which is so cold as Yakutsk, a paltry, yet prin- 
cipal town of Eastern Siberia, where a few 
wooden houses are intermixed with numerous 
huts plated over with cow dung, and window- 
ed with ice. In this and remote re- 
gion, the earth is always frozen—the Summer 
thaw never reaching below three feet from the 
surface, the subterranean ice having a compu- 
ted depth of two hundred yards! Yet man 
lives here. eternal which seems to 


1 : snow, 





set at defiance the notions of sundry modern 
philosophers, that tropical fruits can, or will in 
time, be made to luxuriate even at the North 
Pole! At all events, the researches of science 
have brought to light some of the wonders of 
creation, even in desolate Siberia, in respect 
to the fossilated remains of animals, which can- 
not, by the laws of Nature, exist in any other 
than the Torrid Zone. .But whether our earth 
has shifted its position, (according to some,) 
or whether man, by his departure from the laws 
of Nature, has caused dreariness and desola- 
tion to a vast portion of the globe, is a prob- 
lem which has yet to be solved. 


THE WIDOW’S WILL: A TRUE TALE. 


BY REV. A. M. SCOTT. 


It wasa bitter night. The snow had been fall- 

ing in fleecy flights during the greater portion 
of the day, and the cold was so intense that lit- 
tle business of any kind had been prosecuted by 
the industrious and enterprising citizens of the 
village. Night had succeeded day. The snow 
and sleet were still descending, and the spirit of 
the storm seemed to howl around the hou8e, 
and through the fields and orchards and forests, 
and among the distant mountains. 
_ Mr. Rowland had returned from his count- 
ing house at an earlier hour than usual. Supper 
had been served, and the family had gathered 
around the sparkling fire. The children had 
been put to bed in an adjoining apartment, and 
the infant was sleeping in the cradle under the 
immediate notice of its mother. Mr. Rowland 
was reading a newspaper, and as the fitful blast 
moaned around his commodious dwelling, he 
would make some remarks relative to the se- 
verity of the weather. Mrs. R. was parting the 
flaxen curls upon the head of the sleeping babe, 
and occasionally she imprinted the warm kiss 
of maternal affection upon its ruddy cheek. 

‘Suddenly some one rapped at the door. It 
was opened, when a little girl of about seven 
years old was admitted. Her scanty dress was 
tattered and torn, a ragged quilt thrown around 
her slender shoulders, and a pair of miserable 
old shoes upon her feet. She was almost 
frozen. 

** You are the widow Watkins’ little daugh- 
ter ?”’ said Mrs. Rowland, inquiringly. 

The little girl answered in the affirmative, and 
added that her Ma was sick,and wished Mr. 
Rowland to step over and see her, for she 
thought she would surely die. 

_ Mr. Rowland owned the place on which the 
sick woman resided. She was very indigent, 
and but poorly able to pay the extravagant rent 
which the unfeeling owner exacted. The prop- 
erty was once her husband’s, or rather her 
own; being a gift from her father on the very 
day of her wedding. Mr. Watkins was wealthy 
when a young man, and was educated for the 
bar, and no one seemed more likely to be suc- 
cessful in his profession. Heand Mr. Rowland 
were early associates. The latter, a few years 
before the period at which we now find him, 
had commenced the nefarious traffic in ardent 
spiritt—had grown rich —had induced Wat- 
kins to drink—made him drunk, and by degrees 
a drunkard ; and when the poor besotted victim 
was unable to pay his debts, contracted mostly 
for rum, but partly by neglecting his profession- 
al duties, he, his former associate, his pretend- 
ed friend, his destroyer, was the first to decry 
and oppress him. His horses and oxen were 
sold by the sheriff, next his household and 
kitchen furniture were seized, and finally a mort- 
gage was given to Rowland upon the home- 
stead of the drunkard, to secure the rum-dealer 
in the payment of a pitiful balance in his fa- 
vor. 

This calamity did not check the prodigal ca- 
reer of the inebriate. He still quaffed the liquid 
poison, and still did the heartless dealer hold out 
inducements to prevail upon him to sink lower 
into wretchedness and shame. A few weeks 
after, he was one morning found dead in the 
street. He had left the grocery at a late hour 
the preceding night, in a state of intoxication. 
The night was dark, and he probably missed his 
way—fell into a gutter—found himself unable 
to get out—and, being stupefied with rum, he 
he went to sleep and froze to death. 

Rowland in a short time foreclosed the mort- 
gage, and the home of the drunkard’s wife be- 
came the legal property of the man who had 
destroyed her peace, and reduced her to beggary 
and want. He permitted her to remain on the 
premises, exacting an extravagant rate of rent. 
Mental anguish, excessive labor, want of prop- 
er nourishment, and exposure, had well nigh 
worn her out, and she was fast sinking into the 
grave, where the weary are at rest. Noone 
had been near her; no one seemed to care for 
her—in fact it was not known even to her near- 
est neighbors that she was sick. 

Mr. Rowland felt anxious only for his rent, 
there being at that time a small sumdue. And 

erhaps it is owing to that circumstance that 
he so readily consented to accompany the little 
girl to the room of her sick mother. He drew 
on his overcoat, tied a woollen comforter round 
his neck, drew on his gloves, and taking his 
umbrella, sat out through the drifting snow and 
sleet, and bent his way to the widow’s uncom- 
fortable home. 

He found her lying on a miserable bed of 
straw, with her head slightly elevated, the on- 
ly chair belonging to her house being placed 
under her pillow. She was pale and ghastly, 
and evidently near the hour of dissolution. 
Mr. Rowland being seated on a rude wooden 
stool, she said, in a feeble but decided tone of 
voice, 

**T have sent for you, sir, to pay me a visit, 
that I may make you the heir to my estate. 
My estate? I know you are ready to ask what 
estate I have to bequeath. And well may 
you ask that. I was once happy. This house 
Was once mine; it was my father’s gift—my 
wedding portion. [I had horses and oxen, and 
cows and sheep, and orchards and meadows. 
’Twas you that induced my poor erring hus- 
band to drink. It was you whe placed before 
him the liquid poison, and pressed him to take 
it. ’T'was you that took away my horses and 
cows, and meadows and orchards, and my own 
home. ’T'was you that ruined my peace, de- 
stroyed my husband, and in the very noon of 
life sent him down to a drunkard’s dishonored 
grave. "T'was you that made me a beggar, and 
cast my poor starving babes upon the charity of 
a pitiless world. I havé nothing left but these 
ragged quilts; them you do not want—yet I 
have determined to bequeath you my estate. 
Here, sir, as my last will and testament, I do 
bequeath to you this vial of tears. They are 
tears that I have shed—tears that you have 
caused. Take this vial; wear it about your vile 
person ; Mind when hereafter you present the 
flowing bow! to the lips of a husband and fa- 
ther, remember that you are inheriting an- 
other vial of widow’s tears. ; 

An hour more, and the poor widow, the 
widow of a thousand sorrows, the once favored 
child of fortune, the once lovely and wealthy 
bride, the once affectionate wife and devoted 
young mother, lay cold and senseless in death, 
and her soul had been summoned to that God 
who has said, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, and I will 
repay.” 








FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


-— regnlar course of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence on Monday, September Ist, 1851, and oon- 
tinue four months. 

FACULTY. 


N. R. Moseley, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 


ay 8 
aham Livezey, M. D., Professor of Practice of Medi. 
cine. 

James 8. Longshore, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

C. W. Gleason, M. D., Professor of Institutes of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. : 

M W-. Dickerson, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 

David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Hannah E. Longshore, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Og Degrees will be conferred and diplomas granted to 
the successful candidates as soon as practicable after the 
close of the course of Lectures. 

FEES. 
Toeach Professor - - - - + ~« g10 
Matriculation fee (paid once only) - A de 5 
Graduation fee ~ - pee - - ib 

For farther information, apply personally or by letter 
post paid, to N. R. MOSELBY. M. D., Dean of the Pax 
ulty, No. 229 Arch street, Philadelphia. June 12—3m 


Joseph C. Butler, Peter L. Brown. Henry H. Stout. 
JOSEPH C, BUTDER & CO., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, COMMISSION 
AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
Corner of Main aud Columbia Streets, 

July 3—3m CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
THOMAS EMERY, 


yl bey ome of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 

andles: between Mai Ww 

Cty Ca Oa ad tsa ramen 
.B. ‘or Nos. 2 lard, mutton and 
tallow. ie 16—tf 











TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 


AVING associated myself in business with Mr. JOHN 
A. PARKS, of the “MARLBORO’ HOTEL,” | 
would invite those whom for the 


six I have been 
accustomed to meet at this and the Aéema Hawes, * 
the Marlboro’ their home while in the city. 

T will to the utmost strive to serve acceptably those who 





vod teh, Bose, 1ectRLES gf 
Marlboro’ Hotel, Boston, March 1, 1851, Mar. 10—tfg 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE OURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHI TIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, AS THMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

Y baee invaluable remedy for all diseases of the Throat and 

Lungs has obtained a celebrity, from its remarkable 
cures, never equalled by any other medicine before. Other 
preparations have shown themselves palliutives, and some- 
times effected notable cures, but none has ever so fully won 
the confidence of every community where it is known. After 
years of trial in every climate, the results have indisputa- 
bly shown it to possess a mastery over this dangerous class 
of diseases, which could not fail to attract the attention of 
physicians, patients, and the public at large. 

See the statements, not of obscure individuals and from 
far distant places, but of men who are known and respected 
throughout the country. 

The widely celebrated surgeon, Dr. Vaientine Mott of 
fs York city, says : ¢ 

‘It gives me pleasure to certify the value and efficac of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which | consider peculiarly stat 
ed to cure diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

Dr. Perkins the venerable President of the Vermont Med- 
ical Colle, e, one of the eminently learned physicians of this 
country, writes, the Cherry Pectoral is extensively used in 
this section, where it has shown nnmistakable evidence of 
its happy effects upon pulmonary diseases, 

The Rev. Johu VD. Cochrane, a distinguished clergymau of 
the English Church, writes to the proprietor, from Montre- 
al, that he has “‘ been cured of a severe asthmatic affection 
by Cherry Pectoral.” His letter at full length may be found 
in our circular, to be had of the agent, and is worth the at 
= cf asthmatic patients. 

his letter is from the well-known druggist at Hillsdal 
Michigan, one of the largest dealers in the State: and thig 
case is from his own observation : , 


“HILLsDALE, Micu., December 10, 1849 
“Dear Sir: Immediately on receipt of your Cherry Pee- 
toral, I carried a bottle to an acquaintance of mine, who was 
thought to be near his end with quick consumption. He was 
then unable to rise from his bed, and was extremely feeble 
His friends believed he must soon die, unless relief could be 
obtained for him, and [ induced them to give your excellent 
medicine a trial I immediately left town for three weeks 
and you may judge of my surprise, on my return, to meet 
him in the street on my way home from the cars, ‘and find 
he had cerye esrieuterd Four weeks from the day he 
commence ing your medicine i 
none trade of a blackemith. ear nmeniaacaedy tea I 
“ There are other cases, within my knowledge, where t 
Cherry Pectoral has been singularly successfel, bat wrath 
marked as this. Very truly yours, 
G. W. UNDERWOOD.” 
“ Hanovan, Ou10 i 50. 
“Dgar Sir: I wish I could tell all as yy ‘with a 
cough, what your Cherry Pectoral has done for me. It does 
seem they might be benefited by the information [had a 
lung fever, which left my lungs weak and inflamed. Being 
very feeble, and unable to gain strength at all, my friends 
thought [ must soon sink in consumption. | had no appe- 
tite, and a dreadfal cough was fast wearing me away. I be- 
gan to take your beautiful medicine by the advice of a cler- 
gyman who had seen its effects before. It eased my cough 
at first, and gave me rest at ni ht. In less than a fortnight 
I could eat well and my cough had ceased to be troublesome, 
my appetite returned, and my food nourished me which soon 
restored my strength. Now, after five weeks, | am welland 
strong, with no other help than your Cherry Pectoral. 
“ Yours, with respect, JULIA DEAN. 
“T hereby certify that the above statement of my wife is 
in conformity with my own views of her case, and her cure 
by Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. JOSEPH DEAN. 
“The above-named Joseoh Dean, and Julia his wife, are 
personally known to me, and implicit confidence may be 
placed in their statement 
SAMUEL C. VAN DERWENT, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church.” 
OF Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chem- 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the Irazeiots generally 
throughout the United States andCanada. May 15—3m 


THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN. 


y ee paper (under the editorial control of Key. Joseph 
Gordon, Rev. John Rankin, corresponding editor,) will 
complete the first half year of its existence on Wednesday, 
January Ist, 1851. The substantial favors extended to it 
thus far show that such a journal was needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 
its columns a still more full exponent of the principles and 
views of those who desire the church to take high and hory 
ground on the great moral questions which now agitate the 
world. The Free Presbyterian will steadily aim to present 
the religion of the Lora Jesus Christ (as it is) in harmony 
with all true reform—social, moral, and legislative—and in 
uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its lodging place in Church or State. 

While it is protessedly the organ of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, and will maintain the distinctive principles which 
separate it from other branches of the Presbyterian family, 
The Free Presbyterian will not be a mere sectarian sheet, 
but will most heartily co-operate with every other instru- 
mentality calculated to promote the glory of God and the 
highest good of man. 

Terms, two dollars perannum. Address 

WILLIAM F. CLARK, Publisher, 

Jan. 2. Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa. 


PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 

A SERIES of twelve or fifteen Original Pamphlets, of the 

- above title, is in the course of publication at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, by L. A. Hing, whose thorough study of the vari- 
ous questions of Reform cannot fail tomake them acceptable 
toall liberal minds. They are issued at irregular intervals, 
according to circumstances ; but, as near as may be, they will 
be issued monthly. They will embrace the great questions 
touching the relations of man to nature, and of mankind 
among themselves in every sphere of life; and their sim 
will be to hasten the time when greater liberty, more equal- 
ity, and a purer fraternity, will secure to all the highest 
happiness of which they are individually capable. 

Terms —Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen, 
or one dollar for the series. Each number contains 32 pa- 
ges, beautifully printed and neatly covered. Direct to 

March 13—6m L. A. HIN E, Cincinnati. Ohio 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


HIS Institution is situated in a pleasant and healthy 

part of the country, about five miles north of the city of 
Philadelphia. It is under the care of Dr, Joshua Al. Wor- 
thington, Superintendent, and William and Mary D. Bird- 
sall, Steward and Matron, and is visited weekly by a Com. 
mittee of the Managers. 

The Asylum was founded in the year 1813, hy members 
of the Society of Friends, with a view of affording to those 
afflicted with insanity the domestic comforts usually found 
in a private family, combined with kind and efficient mora) 
and medical treatment. 

Application for the admission of patients may be made 
either personally or by letter addressed to 

CHARLES ELLIS, 
Clerk of the Board of Managers, No. 56 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, or to 
WILLIAM BETTLE, 
Se-retary of the Committee on Admissions, No. 
14 South Third street, Philadelphia 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
bps rms B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorncy and Counselios 
at Law,Colambus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s newbuild- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
susiness connected with the profession, ofallkinds,pune- 
-uallyattended to Jan. 28 
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SUPERIOR DAGUERREOTYPES, 
FIRST PREMIUM! 
J H. WHITEHURST has extended the field of his ope- 

e rations over more ground than any Daguerreotypist in 
the country. His Galleries may be found on Pennsylvania 
avenue, between Four-and-a half and Sixth streets; No. 207 
Baltimore street, Baltimore; corner Broadway and Leonard 
street, New York; No. 77 Main street, Richmond; Syca- 
more street. Petersburg; Main street, N orfolk ; and Main 
street, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

His beautifully and highly finished Electro Daguerreo- 
types are an extraordinary improvement, insuring faithful 
and highly finished lik in afew i 

The rotary back-ground. invented by J. H. Whitehurst, 
gives an airy and living appearance to the picture. 

He is the patentee of the Morteotype, the art of imbedding 
Daguerreotype likenesses in tombstones, so as to make them 
resist the ravages of time and weather. 

Whitehurst’s establishments now distribute more than 
thirty thousand pictures annually, and have never given dis- 
satisfaction! This is certainly a flattering proof of the su- 
periority of his likenesses. 

J. H. W. calls the attention of the public generally to his 
elegantly furnished Gallery over Lane & Tucker’s new 
store, where a free exhibition of pictures will be given. 

Notwithstanding the usual competition in Daguerreotypes 
at the recent fair of the Maryland Institute, he was awarded 
the first medal by the judges. 3 

Likenesses of every description copied,and post-mortem 
March 27—tf 





cases attended to. 


LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston, 
| the special Boston and New England office for the fol- 
lowing valuable newspapers. 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washing- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age: single numbers, 6 cents, Price by mail, $2. Agents 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 

The Independent—weekly. Edited by Kev. Leonard Ba- 
con, D. D., and others; Kev. George B. Cheever and Rev. 
Henry Ward Bescher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at $2.50 
a year, free of postage; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by 
mail, $2. 

The Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. '.. Bailey, Washington. Price, 
delivered free of postage, 62 1 2 cents a year; by mail, 50 
cents. 

The Oberlin Evangelist—semi-monthly. Price, $1 a year 
(All the Oberlin Books also for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
this Agency.) 

Also, the Boston Publishing Office for 

The New Englander, a quarterly journal, commanding 
the first order of talent, and taking a liberal view of the Pro 
gressive movements of the age, religious and secular. It 
holds itself free to treat on every subject that may be ‘pre- 
sumed to be interesting to intelligent Christian men; and 
to such men, in every prof and position, it addresses 
itself. Edited by a Committee, inclading some of the best 
mindg of New Haven. Each volume begins in February. 
Price, $3 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. 

OF" Subscriptions and renewals to the above Periodicals, 
and orders for all useful books, solicited by 

May 1. G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 











IRON FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, 
Farmington, Conn. 


HE subscriber is prepared to furnish, to order, all kinds 

ot iron and composition Castings, shafting of every de- 
scription, together with the various species of work usually 
done in any establishment of this kind. The attention of 
manufacturers is called to a new article of Fan Bellows, for 
light and heavy blast, which is warranted superior to anv 
other kind now in use, requiring much less power for the 
same blast, and when in motion making no noise Iron Kail 
ing, of modern patterns, for cemeteries, balconies, &c., fur 
nished ready for setting up. or put up, at prices which can- 
not fail to suit any who may wish to purchase Drafts of 
machinery, patterns, and work of every description furnish- 
ed on the most reasonable terms. All orders promptly at- 
tended to, and work carefully packed and shipped as direct. 


t of the country. 
ed, to any part 0 7 JOHN DEMING. 


June 12—3m 
POWERS & SEATON, 


ATTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, and Solicitor: 
i Youngstown, Mahoning county, Ohio. 
in Chancery, Young » ng 20 anty, Ohio. 
Sept. 26. 


® W.SKATON 
PARKEVILLE WATER CURE. 


CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States, situa 
A ted two miles from Woodbury, Gloucester county, New 
Jersey, and nine miles south of Philadelphia, with which 
communication may be had several times daily, is now in 
successful operation for the cure of tout, Rheumatism 
Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, Dyspepsia, Constipation 
Diarrhoea, Dropsy, Piles, Prolapsus Uteri, Paralysis, Neu- 
ralgia, Liver Complaint, and scrofulous, nervous, febrile. 
and cutaneous diseases 

This institution was built expressly for the purpose of 8 
water cure establishment, is capable of accommodating fifty 
patients, and abundantly supplied with water of the purest 
OT anges: while they offer the advantages of their in- 
atitution to the diseas2d, would tender them the comfort+ 
and conveniences of a home. 

The efficacy of water, diet, air, and exercise, in restoring 
the diseased to health, vigor,and happiness, is no longer 
problematical, as thousands who have been cured thereby 


tify. 
oThe i eident physician, J H. STEDMAN, M. D., late 
of Bethesda Water Cure, New York, has been a member of 
the medical profession for twenty years, and had much ex- 
perience in bh dropathic practice. 
For on or further information, apply to SAMUEL 
WEBB, 


at the Institute, or at No. 16 
create, Philedelphis. . June | 











CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
TT above Establishment, having been put in fine org ‘ 
is now commencing its fourth season e = me 
which has attended it thus far enables the subscriber ——— 
- with confidence, to all who wieh to make a practical a ed 
tion of the Water Cure Treatment, that they can oa v4 
ere under the most favorable auspices for the Semeven “7 
he tion, althongh in the immediate yj Ad 
of one of the most beautiful cities in the Union, is etillyee, 
retired. The water is very pure. soft, and abundant. ead 
The charge for board, medical advice, and all ordin, 
tendance of nurses, is $8 per week, payable weekly ve 
May 1—3m f. T. SHEELYE, M.D, Proprietor 


CAHILL, TOLMAN, 
(COMMIssIon Merchant and Manufactur 


for the sale of every descripti 
- i ption of PLA - 
hae an WOODE WARE. Partiouler AND 
ven to shipping goods promptly, at the lowest + oy n 
any, Pest of the country. | Urders solicited. we 
- 5 Canal an 12 i 
sachusetts. 4 atte Vu se ” 
-16~6r 


a 





ers’ Agent 





HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
TTORNEYS and Counsell t ‘ 
A hee ellors at Law, Har 
Sept. 12—ly 
BPA EWSPAPER AG ENCIEs, 
- PALMER, the American Newsp: 
: A paper Agent j 

V. for the National Era, and authorized to take wupent 
sements and subscriptions at the same rates 48 requir — 
Ta is offices are at Boston, 8 Congress atreet: N. W Yor 
enn teins j Faedsiphin, northwest corner of T hird 
ut streets; Balti c Vorti 
and Fayette streets, ' more, southwest corner of North 

oy S. M. PETTENGILL, News r Advertigi : 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State strane? Sub- 
(Journal Bnilding,)ia also agent for the National § 


JOHN HOOKER” ©O™ 
JOSEPH BR. HAWLEY 


- Boston, 


a - ira 
DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
wit take acknowledgments depositions, afidayi 
protestations, in town or country ; is prom on ay 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Ins urance Com . 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Compan ina 
will attend to the collection of claims Senerally ; also i a 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. — 
ig a maid Buildings, ap stairs—corner room, 
FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIM 
K MelILWAIN & SON, Philadelph 0. 3 Ei 
( ip No. 3 Ban 
ta street, importers and dealers in Pringes, Made ied 
Buttons, Hosiery, Gloves, Kibbous, Purse Twist Combs 


hy = Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Ping, Bobbins, 
ne RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D.€., 
or procuring Patents i Ini ite 
AA end foreign Sountrese <del 
ey prepare Specifications and Drawings f i 
tions, and transact al! bu iva 
yw say siness eonnected with their pro- 
They will reviseand attend tothe reconsiderati 
hey 1 i ; eration 0 
applications which have been rejected by the > st ta 
of Pat nts. either on account of a defeetive specification Ce d 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 
Persons Tesiding at a distance may preeure all] necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions 
may have their applications for patents madein properform. 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense of a 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to the Bubs 
scribers. e : 
Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail 
Letters must be post paid. 
Officeon F street oppositethe Patent Office. 
P. H. WATSON 
July 18 E.S. RENWICK 








MINGS, &e, 





LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finestqurlt? 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machiner a04 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can alwy® be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared e pressly 
toprevent leakage. Orders received and exeent« for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities,also for the Veetinaics 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Ui] Maniwacturer, 
22 Water street, near Walnnt. cincin™ti.0, 


Jan. 20. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 18*- 

TH American and Foreign Anti-Slar ‘Y Society have 

just published another stereotype® Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to-® great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in “¢ &*pectation that the 
friends of the canse throughont “¢ country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the youable statistical and reading 
matter itcontains. Consid+!™g the expense at which the 
Almanac hae been prep¢d, the low price at which it is 
sold, aad the increased *ilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from NeW York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is -Mfidently expected that the circulation 
this year will gratly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much useful “atter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 

ense. 

? The A’manac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 
preésly for it, illustrating the escape of Hehry Bor Brown, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be- 
sides the Calendur, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles” 


of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 
For onethousand copies + - ~- - $20 00 
For one hundred copies -- . - - 2650 


For one dozen copies - - - 40 

For a single copy - - - - . - 05 
The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is eng 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almanac 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense. 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. 8. 


48 Beekman st., a few doors east of William st. 
N B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 


object in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 





ORTHOP ZDIC SURGERY, 
(THE USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED WITH ) 
HE managers of the Parteville Institute (near Philade! 
phia) have opened a ward in that Institution, for the 
cure of DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
such ascurved spine, crooked limbs,deformed bones, club feet 
and all diseaser of an analogous character and also hernia, or 
rupture, by means which render a resort to the use of the 
knife unnecessary. These patients will be under the charge 
of an experienced and skillful Orthopxdic Surgeon, (Ur. T. 
F. Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil of the late cele 
brated Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, and who 
has for the last ten years devoted himself to this specialty. 
Persons at a distance can consult with Dr. Cullen, by 
letter, describing the case and enclosing a fee of ten dollars, 
directed to the care of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, to whom all applications 
for admission are to be made. 
T. F. CULLEN, M. D., 
March 20—tf 


Visiting Surgeon. 
BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman's Drug Store, 
EXHIBITION FREF. 
O meet the increasing patronage of this establishment 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope: 
rating department; and I have therefore associated with mé 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

Some valuable additions to the co'lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken in 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. 

Having a superior Sky- Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size af any in this city, toge her with & 











t and ful practice for the last twelve years, 
we fee! confident in being able to furnish Daguerreoty pes t0 
thos@#ho may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear 


ness of impression, life-like expression, grace and ease of 
position, cannut be surpassed. 

By a new and improved process practiced at this eetad- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures in the short spacé 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

OF Miniatures neatly set in lockets, breastyins, finge 
rings, and settings furnished, if desired. ; 

= : N. S. BENNETT 

Jan. 2. F.M.CORY. 

PHILADELPHIA TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 

FOUNDRY. 
HE subscriber would call the attention of printers to the 
greatly reduced prices of the present list. They no¥ 


offer— 
Pica at - - - 30 cents. Minion - 48 certs 
Small Pica + - 32 Nonpareil - - 58 
Long Primer - 34 Agate - + - 72 
Bourgeois - - 37 Pearl - - - 108 
Brevier - - - 42 Diamond - - 160 


Determined to spare no expense in making their establish 
mentas perfect as possible, they have recently got up a com: 

lete set of the justly celebrated Scotch-cut Letter. from 

iamond to English, to which they particularly invite at 
tention. Ne 

Having lately made numerous additions to their stock of 
Fancy Types, Borders, Ornaments, §c., their assortment 18 
now unrivalled in the United States; and their improved 
methods of casting, and of preparing metal, enable them ¢0 
furnish orders in a manner to insure satisfaction. 

Printing Presses, Cases, Stands, Chases, Galleys. Printing 
Ink, and every article used in a printing office, constantly 
on hand, at the lowest rates. } 

Second-hand Presses,and Type used only in stereotyping; 
at reduced prices. 

Books, Pamphlets, Music, Labels, &c. &c., 
with correctness and despatch. tsb 

N.B. Specimen Books will be sent to printers who W's 
to make orders. L. JOHNSON & CO., 

Jan 2. No.6 Sansom street 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT—1s51. 


From New York and Intermediate Places. 


HE Camden and Amboy Railroad and Philadelphis ~I 
Trenton Railroad lines leave Walnut Street Whath 

Philadelphia, for New York, as follows: 
Ist class. 2d clas: 


stereotyped 





At6 A. M., via Camden and Jersey City, 


(Sundaysexcepted,)fare - - $3 $2 50 
At9A.M., via T'acony and Jersey City, 9 50 
fare - - - - : : . 3 2 & 

AtJO A, M., via Camden and South Am- : 
OA <i Rig ile eas SiGe aaner 3 2 00 
At4 PB. M., via Camden and South Am- 
TT Ne ee eer ae 3 2 00 
At 5 P. M., via Tacony and Jersey City, 50 
(daily,) fare - . - - . ° 3 2% . 
Emigrant and Transportation Line from Philadelphia ® 


4P. M., via Bordentown and South Amboy, (except 5? 


days,) fare $1 50. vw 
Merchandise transported at low rates to and from N. Yor 
W. H. GATZMER, Agent C. & A R.R.Co. 
May 8—3m JAS. HINKLE, Agent P. & T. R: R. Co. 


HENRY MINER & CO., ’ 

Dp” LERS in Cheap Publications, &c., Smitbfield noe 

between Second and Third, Pittsburgh, Pa. ig a 

the most extensive Cheap Publication House in the = 4 
where may always be found the prine‘pal Magazines, 

new and old noveis, Annuals, Gift Books, &c. Pass 

Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, ~ 

Rooks, and fancy Envelopes, Inks, and ns i 

everything in that line of For sale wholesa' ane 
retail, as cheap as can be purchased in any city in the 


par boss ‘National Era and other periodicals are kept for sal¢- 
Feb. 13-—-lyg 





he? 








JOHN W. NORTH, chest 
Y and Counsellor at Law, and Genera 
AT Ml ? Terri ; 





Ty ed of St. 
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